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What isn't? 
Value, service, quality and an 80-year commitment to 
100% customer satisfaction. These ideals have never 
changed. For your free catalogs, please call us at 


1-800-543-9071. 
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NATION: Bush got a good bounce in Houston WORLD: Sarajevo suffers some of its worst HEALTH & SCIENCE: society: A legend 
But will it be enough to win re-election? shelling, and the U.N. troops are demoralized — Fouled coast decides to leave 
Woody and Mia Go Bananas 


They were a storied couple. Then declarations of love and 
accusations of abuse exploded them into tabloid hell. The 
saga of Woody Allen and Mia Farrow raises questions about 
the postmodern family—and provokes an epochal sadness. 
In an exclusive interview, Allen defends his actions and his 
honor: “The heart wants what it wants.” 


U.S. CAMPAIGN: We Are Family 
Though both campaigns argue about family values, the issue 
goes to the soul of what kind of country Americans want 


The G.O.P. Attack: Bush plans his war on four fronts, and the 
Democratic rebuttal still needs ammunition 


The Religious Right: A bastion of G.O.P. support is targeted by 

Clinton and Gore, who speak its religion 

The Presidency: Hail to the prisoner 

The Political Interest: Bad news for Bush in Orange County 
IRAQ: An Appealing Military—and Political—Plan 


Bush wants to show there are limits to Saddam’s misbehavior 


THE BALKANS: Munich All Over Again? 
A Bosnian solution might bring partition—but not peace 


MIDDLE EAST: Deadly Force 
How Israeli commandos wage undercover war 
AMERICA ABROAD: A Post-Cold War Boon 
While other countries break apart, Cyprus may come together 
BUSINESS: Attention, Black Shoppers 
Corporations go after a $270 billion market 


MEDICINE: Running Out of Magic Bullets 
Overuse of antibiotics has created drug-resistant superbugs Central Park was their backyard. Now it’s their pm. 
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ART William Johnson finally gets his due 
CINEMA The celestial thoughts of Stephen Hawking ... 
BOOKS Depravity ina first novel, The Secret History 

Fathers and Crows achieves epic proportions .. 
SHORT TAKES 
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Buckle up—together we can save lives. 
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THAI IMPROVES ON You ve been waiting for it. The evolu 
tion of the revolutionary Ford Taurus. 
Pa | . Be prepared to cast aside the limits of 


traditional sedan expectations. 

THE REINTRODUCTION. 

And here it is. The 1992 Ford Taurus. 
An innovative wonder that gives refine 
ment and subtlety their due. The new 
Taurus has a completely redesigned exte 
rior that gives you a distinct new edge 
of sophistication. The interior is quieter, 
more comfortable. And the instrument 
panel flows smoothly from door to door, 
with controls put in places that will 
pleasantly surprise you. 


THE YSTOR 

But this Taurus is not just a testament 
to smoothing rough edges. It’s taking 
the best of new ideas and putting them 
to use. Anti-lock brakes are available. 
And Taurus offers dual air bags (stan 
dard driver and optional right-front 
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passenger air bag supplemental restraint 
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system to be used with your safety belts) 
a Ford Motor Company exclusive in 
this class. 





THE SATISFYING CONCLUSION. 

rhe 1992 Ford Taurus. An excellent 
reminder that the best sequels are the 
ones that know why the original was a 


i SUCCESS. 
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ness visits to Hollywood studios and, 
each year, to the Cannes Film Festi- 
val. But the time that mattered most 
to Corliss’s work for the magazine 
was largely spent in the dark. 

In the succeeding years, though, 
the line between popular entertain- 
ment—personified by and in the 
movies—and everyday life began to 
blur, and the cross-cultural loops 
grew ever more intricate and confus- 
ing. Fortunately, his polymathic in- 
terests and peripatetic instincts 
made him an ideal explorer of this 
new electronic landscape. 





FROM THE PUBLISHER 


HEN SENIOR WRITER RICHARD CORLISS BEGAN RE- 
viewing movies for Time in 1980, the bulk of his work- 
ing hours were spent ina clutch of screening rooms in 
mid-Manhattan. ‘To be sure, he paid occasional busi- 








A passionate baseball fan—and devotee of the Oakland 
A’'s—Corliss has for years carefully observed the transforma- 
tion of a sport into a commercial marketing juggernaut; one 
result of this absorption was his story in last week’s Time on 
the practice of municipalities’ building ballparks to attract 
restless team owners. He has also written on a dizzying ar- 
ray of other entertainment-related topics, including theme 
parks (in both the U.S. and Europe), pop music (from Whit- 
ney Houston to Waylon Jennings) and the new rawness in 


films, rock and books (a cover story on “Dirty Words”). 

But Corliss has not abandoned films, as his regular reviews 
and his cover stories on Kevin Costner, Tom Cruise and Jodie 
Foster attest. “I still love writing about movies. But there's no 
disputing that nowadays everything from a presidential cam- 
paign to a heavyweight fighter’s rape trial is show business— 
infotainment. That’s my beat too.” 

So when the ugly headlines about Woody Allen and Mia 
Farrow exploded last week, Corliss 
was ready to interpret this example 
of life imitating art imitating life. “As 
a professional voyeur, | prefer to 
think of movie people as glamorous 
fictions up on the screen—the way 
the Mia Farrow character did in 
Woody Allen’s 7he Purple Rose of 
Cairo. But frequently now, these 
characters step out of the klieg lights 
and onto our front page. They be- 
come smaller, more vulnerable, con- 
temptible or pitiable. And so, per- 
haps, do we who watch them.” 

As Corliss’s original subject has 
expanded, so has his work load, a development he welcomes: “I 
like it best around here when they keep me busy. If I'm not in the 
magazine each week, | get to feeling logy and unloved.” Given 
the current cultural hyperactivity and crossbreeding, he is not 
likely to feel either anytime soon. 
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Corliss covers the intersection of art and life 
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bold numerals for easy viewing - 
even from left field. Precision 


Please specify team name. 


*ATLANTA BRAVES *LOS ANGELES DODGERS 
*BALTIMORE ORIOLES = * MINNESOTA TWINS 
*BOSTON RED SOX *NEW YORK METS 
*CHICAGO CUBS *NEW YORK YANKEES 
*CHICAGO WHITE SOX = *OAKLAND A'S 
CINCINNATI REDS PITTSBURGH PIRATES 
*COLORADO ROCKIES  *SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS 


TEAM SPIRIT ‘ROUND THE CLOCK 

ey, baseball fans! Show your team spirit 24 

hours a day with this officially licensed Major 
League Baseball Wall Clock. A fun gift for your 
favorite baseball fan...or for yourself. Shaped 
like a baseball diamond, it has your team's 
full-color logo on the pitcher's mound. 
Clock is large (14" x 14"), with big, 


quartz movement hits a home run 
for accuracy. Carefully crafted in the 
USA by Bulova. A handsome accessory for 
your family room, kid's room, den, or office. 
Clock comes ready to hang. Operates on one 
AA battery (included), so there's no unsightly 
cord. Mfrs. 1-yr. Itd. warranty. $59.95 #4400. 


































THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® 800-872-5200 
© DEPT. TMER161; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 CREDIT CARD ORDERS-CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 
TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


+Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, Gept. code, and quantity of each item 
*Total the amount, add $8.95 for shipping, handling and insurance. Make check or money order payable to: 
THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. Canadian residents, we can only accept telephone orders. 
+For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 
*No risk 30-day return privilege. *Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
*Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. * We will not sell or rent your name to anyone! 
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WHAT THIS DID FOR CARS, WE'VE DONE FOR 
TYPEWRITERS AND WORD PROCESSORS. 


Something is now missing from every Smith Corona — noise. We've quieted the annoying rat-a-tat-tat 
that’s been an unfortunate part of typing and word processing for so long. When you include 
our impressive list of smart features and our exclusive Correcting Cassette, it all adds up to 


what we call our Intelligently Quiet™ Series. You'll be hearing a lot about i [Q)intetigentiy” 
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SMITH CORONK 


TOOLS FOR THOUGHT" 


For more information, write to Smith Corona Corp., 65 Locust Ave., New Canaan, CT 06840 or Smith Corona Canada, 440 Tapscott Rd., Scarborough, Ontario, Canada M1B 1Y4 
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Americans paid over $735 billion for 
health care last year. About $145 billion was 
for unneeded tests and treatment alone. 
Fortunately, there is a way to reduce this 
dangerous waste and have quality care at 
the same time. It’s called managed care. 


It ranges from preventive medicine to 


helping you make smarter health care 


choices. And it can make seeing the 
doctor more affordable for everyone. 
Io find out more, call 1-800-AETNA-H(¢ 
for a free copy of our brochure, 
The Managed Care Solution. 
Aetna. A policy to do more. 
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Your amazing chronicle 
of paranoiac spending 
bears witness 
to the grandiosity of the 
U.S. government. 


James Lubbad 
Brown Deer, Wis. 


AFTER READING YOUR STORY ABOUT THE 
doomsday plan, I don’t know whether to 
be amused or amazed, congratulatory or 
critical, about the government's pre- 
paredness for nuclear attack [Cover 
Story, Aug. 10]. | was born in 1950 and 


© 1992 American Express Trave! Related Services Company, Inc 





attended school during the “duck and 
cover” years. | remember the fear, the 
tension and the pressure of living under 
the constant threat of nuclear destruc- 
tion and the extremes that people went 
to in order to escape it. The past few 











months mark the first time that I and a 
whole generation of Americans haven't 
had to live with an undercurrent of wor- 
ry. In light of the potential horrors, | 
guess anything the government did to 
protect itself was acceptable. 
John Lang 
Yakima, Wash. 


IT COMES AS NO SURPRISE THAT THE 
doomsday plan was top secret. If the tax- 
payers had known their money was be- 
ing poured into this operation, the result 
would have been public outrage. Once 
again, the U.S. government's priorities 
were screwed up. Money that could have 
been spent on solving domestic prob- 
lems was instead devoted to a program 
that put the safety of paintings ahead of 
the lives of people. 

Gail S. Hermodson 

West Lafayette, Ind. 


SHADES OF DR. STRANGELOVE! JUST AS 
movie director Stanley Kubrick project- 
ed it nearly 30 years ago, the doomsday 
plan shows our fearless leaders’ pre- 
arranging their own preservation in 
strictest secrecy. | am certain every 
American is relieved to know that our 
top-level administrators, judges and 
legislators will be available to run the 











Introducing a Travelers Cheque for couples 








country after a nuclear holocaust, even 
if there are no farmers, machinists or 
engineers, and that we will continue to 
have an address to which we can send 
our taxes—without even having to pay 
the postage. I can rest easy, aware that 
though there may be no one left who is 
able to plow, plant or keep an engine 
running, George Bush and Teddy Ken- 
nedy will still be with us. 
Leo E. Ofenstein 
Alpine, Texas 


WHILE YOUR STORY MAKES 1950S-ERA 
planners preparing for nuclear war look 
a bit ridiculous, we should remember 
that these people were damned if they 
did and damned if they didn’t. Fresh 
from the horrors of World War II and 


Korea, they were facing the possibility of 


an all-out war the likes of which had 
never been experienced. Nothing was 
really known about a massive nuclear 
war or its aftermath. Since war did not 
break out, those officials today look mis- 
guided and silly. But if war had actually 
occurred and no precautions had been 
taken, those same officials would have 
been raked over the coals for not having 
been properly prepared. 
Alan F. Sprague 
Bothell, Wash. 








1 DON’T BELIEVE THE DOOMSDAY FACILI- 
ties you describe were quite so secret as 
your article suggests. In their 1962 nov- 
el Seven Days in May, journalists Fletch- 
er Knebel and Charles W. Bailey II have 
the President using a television studio 
in an underground headquarters locat- 
ed at a Mount Thunder. This sounds 
suspiciously like the real Mount Weath- 
er described in your article. Similarly, 
the Site Y in the novel and the real Site R 


sound too alike to be coincidental. If 


Knebel and Bailey were comfortable dis- 
cussing in a novel these supposedly top- 
secret facilities, almost by name, how 
serious could security have been? If this 
is what journalists knew, at the time, 
what did the Soviets know? It almost 
makes you wonder if the Soviets were 
supposed to find out about Mount 
Weather to draw their fire, while the 
President went somewhere else. 
Stan Kaplan 
Austin 


Olympic Dud 

IT USED TO BE THAT OLYMPIC ATHLETES 
seemed happy just to be part of a posi- 
tive and idealistic competition [1992 
Summer Games, Aug. 10]. And we who 
watched at home felt better about the 





human condition: if we could all get 
along on the playing field, maybe we 
could all get along in our daily life. But 
that changed with the 1984 Games in 
Los Angeles. The commercialism and 
the win-at-all-cost attitude trumpeted 
relentlessly in both the print and televi- 


| sion coverage turned the Games into 
| just another example of hype. The 1992 
| Games were almost enough to make one 


look back to Los Angeles with nostalgia. 
The boorish arrogance of the nza all-ego 


| team; those pathetic, browbeaten little 


girls slaving away at “women’s” gym- 
nastics; and the whole Big Business as- 
pect of the so-called Games nearly 
pounded us would-be sports fans into in- 
difference. It is time to return the 
Games to the people to whom they be- 
long—the amateur athletes. 






Joe Roman 

Atlanta 

WELL, NBC’S COVERAGE WAS JUST AS EX- 

pected: totally annoying. Why the net- 

work chose to include countless com- 

mercials, music videos, interviews and 

stories behind the Olympics, instead of 

showing the various sports events as 
they occurred, really escaped me. 

Michael J. Ribera 

Bethesda, Md. 


Now there’s American Express* 
Travelers Cheques for Tivo. Either 
of you can use them because both of 
you have signed them. So the peace 
of mind you've always enjoyed can 
now be shared with another. And 


they're accepted everywhere our 


regular Cheques are, which is pretty 


much everywhere. Don’t leave home 





who sometimes see the world a bit differently. 
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AS I WATCHED THE GAMES ON TELEVI- 
sion, it seemed that most of the athletes 
had recently lost one or both of their 
parents, Most of the remainder were fe- 
male gymnasts who fell from some ap- 
paratus and will remember those slips 
for the rest of their life. The Games are 
great. The setting is spectacular. Why 
did nac concentrate so much on the neg- 
ative side? It even rehashed Munich. 
L. Clark Landrum 
Tifton, Ga. 


WHEN THEY PUT THE GAMES ON PAY-PER- 
view television, the networks and cable 
companies overstepped their bounds. 
By not buying the TripleCast, the Amer- 
ican public made a statement: keep the 
Olympic Games free. Americans are 
tired of being milked for every penny by 
the television industry. 
Betty Howard 
Port St. Lucie, Fla. 


The Politics of Self-Revelation 


CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER’S ESSAY IS 
scary enough in its focus on the emo- 
tional masochism that is being exhibited 
by numerous American politicians [Es- 
say, Aug. 10]. It is even scarier that tens 
of millions of Americans seem to rel- 
ish—even need—such vicarious balder- 
dash. One cannot help but wonder if the 
era of voting for a pretty face is about to 
be transcended by the era of voting for a 
tormented psyche. 
Tom Milsom 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


DOING A PSYCHIC STRIPTEASE TO FORGE 

a bond with the populace is as old as the 

Seven Hills. Shakespeare's Coriolanus 

and Julius Caesar have something to say 
on the subject. 

Barry Brent 

Toronto 


BY NO STRETCH OF THE IMAGINATION IS 
the sharing of one’s family cares and tri- 
als a betrayal of the family. Unless we 
share such things, how will the im- 
pulses for helping each other be stirred? 
Communal betterment can only be 
achieved when there is mutual interest. 

Esther C. Wood 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


MY MOTHER ALWAYS TOLD ME THAT TO 
understand history is the best way to 
avoid the mistakes of the past. Perhaps 
Krauthammer does not understand how 
this applies to individuals as well: if we 
understand our family history, we can 
choose not to make the mistakes of our 
forebears. Making one's family history 
public does not betray the family. It gen- 
erously offers others the insights one 





has gained from living in that family, 

just as the history of some nations can 
be a guide to other countries. 

Mary Barker 

Coos Bay, Ore. 


Mosquito Tactics 


KUDOS TO HENDRIK HERTZBERG FOR HIS 
scintillating story on the mosquito men- 
ace [Sctence, Aug. 10]. Expecting a stan- 
dard scientific report, | was enthralled 
instead by what turned out to be a 
minithriller on the activities of a tiny 
terrorist bug with the libido ofa tart and 
the killer instincts of a kamikaze pilot. 
Sex, motherhood, high-tech flying capa- 
bilities, biological warfare and vampir- 
ism—all in two pages. Stupendous! 
Marc Rangel 
New York City 


HERTZBERG'S LIVELY STUDY MOVED ME 
to send you my recent observations on 
this exasperating insect: 


“Mosquito” 


In the jungle of shadows 
above the bed 

a panther lopes. 
Her purr is shrill, 
her frame is frail, 
a floating mote. 
And yet we quail 
at her soft snarl, 
awaiting pang, 
for she’s equipped 
like Dracula, 

with vampire fang. 


Joan Drew Ritchings 
Rye, N.Y. 


YOUR STORY IGNORED THE SIGNIFICANT 
ecological role of the mosquito, especial- 
ly in the aquatic environment. Mosquito 
eggs and larvae are important sources of 
food for fish (including many game spe- 
cies), frogs and dragonfly nymphs. Thus 
only a tiny fraction survive to become 
adults, and only half of these are fe- 
males! Furthermore, adult mosquitoes 
are food for various species of birds, bats 
and dragonflies. Justifiable concern 
about the perils of mosquitoes in the 
summer must be tempered with an ap- 
preciation for their broader role in the 
design of nature. 
Allen M. Young 
Curator of Zoology 
Milwaukee Public Museum 
Milwaukee 


Losing the Battle 

IN YOUR STORY ON AIDS [COVER sTOo- 
ries, Aug.3], you referred to Atlanta's 
Southern Voice as “the city’s gay and les- 








bian weekly,” but it is only one of four lo- 
cal publications. Ztcelera, which was 
founded in 1985, is the city’s oldest such 
magazine; it serves an area beyond At- 
lanta, and, with a circulation of 19,000, 
it is the Southeast’s leading lesbian and 
gay publication. 


Jack Pelham, Editor 
Etcetera 
Atlanta 






























The I’s Don’t Have It 
Some readers think the press has 
been unfair in criticizing Dan Quayle’s 


use of I and me. In his acceptance 
speech last month at the Democratic 
Convention, Clinton said his mother 
had “held our family, my brother and 
1, together through tough times.” 
Wrote 91-year-old Mary Kellner 
Baldwin of Richmond, Ind.: “It hit me 
like a bullet.” Clinton should have said 
“my brother and me,” of course, 
since the pronoun (me) is the object of 
the verb. Noting that Clinton has on 
several occasions urged Americans to 
put their support behind “Al Gore and 
1,” Bill Burns of San Diego suggests, 
“Rhodes scholar Clinton apparently 
did not have much time for grammar 
while at Oxford.” Several readers 
pointed out that, ona recent 
campaign stop in St. Louis, Clinton 
enthusiastically concluded his speech 
to a crowd of 25,000 by saying, “If 
you want a spring in your step and a 
song in your heart, you give Al Gore 
and | a chance to bring America 
back.” Wrote Kenneth Dale of West 
Linn, Ore.: “Give | a break!” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building + Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone, 


and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Currents of change 


On the surface, an offshore production platform in the Gulf of Mexico gives 
no clue to what lies below. What you see is a giant tower rising from the sea 
on legs like steel stilts. But beneath, the waters teem with marine creatures 
large and small alike competing for food and survival. 

For years now, some have claimed offshore drilling platforms are 
potentially harmful to fragile marine environments. But the facts suggest oth- 
erwise, and the evidence continues to grow. The platforms serve as artificial 
reefs that attract many forms of life—schools of amberjack, red snapper and 
triggerfish, for example, find them as habitable as nature's own. Moreover, 
fishing activity has increased in the Gulf, and commercial catches have qua- 
drupled since 1950. Which is it then— environmental bane or ecological 
boon? 

One answer comes from offshore Texas where Mobil produces natural 
gas near the Flower Garden Banks National Marine Sanctuary, the northern- 
most living coral reefs in the Gulf. Data gathered over the last two decades 
there show that drilling and production can be compatible with protecting the 
natural resources. “Properly regulated, development can proceed in some 
sensitive environments,” says the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration, which oversees the Banks. NOAA recently gave Mobil a citation rec- 
ognizing its 20 years of safe operations in this environmentally sensitive 
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weigh any potential risks of exploring offshore. 

At a time when Congress is debating a national energy strategy, 
domestic oil output has plunged to its lowest level in over 30 years. In the 
interest of a strong economy, the nation needs a comprehensive energy pro- 
gram that considers all available options. That means ending the stall on leas- 
ing and drilling offshore on the Outer Continental Shelf, and onshore in 
Alaska’s Arctic National Wildlife Refuge, where the greatest potential 
remains. 

Clearly, we're at a turning point. We can continue as we've been going 
—shut out our own energy resources, send jobs, paychecks and profits over- 
seas, scotch economic growth. Or we can make a change: craft a balanced 
national energy policy that develops the energy to help grow a stronger U.S. 
economy while preserving the quality of the environment. It's time for the cur- 
rents of change to prevail. 
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Don't miss this exclusive concert special during 
The Disney Channel's Free Preview, August 27-31. 


eview available in participating cable systems only 











Magic Johnson might 
return to pro basketball 
although he is HIV 
positive. Do you think 
this is a good idea? 


56% 30% 


From a telephone pall of 1,250 Amencan adults 
taken for TIME/CNN on Aug. 19-20 by Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman. Sampling error is + 3% 


PARTY CRASHER: This 
Houston protester tried 
shock value to get the 
President's attention at a 
rally for Bush and Quayle 
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By JANICE CASTRO 


Just Making a Few Repairs 


JIM BAKER'S RETURN TO THE PRESIDENT'S SIDE HAS BEEN DE- 
scribed to key Republicans as the “cold war pivot.” Having 
teamed up with Bush to kiss the communist threat goodbye, 
the honchos were told, Baker will now act as a sort of deputy 
President, managing the campaign, then leading a sweeping 
domestic agenda during a second Bush term. But the truth is 
that Baker is only making an emergency house call as Mr. 
Fix-It. If Bush wins re-election, Baker has told friends that he 
will help tool up a domestic strategy and hire the right folks 
to run it. Then he'll scoot right back to State. Says an aide: “A 
big part of it is putting the right crew in place, which we defi- 
nitely don't have right now.” 








Was This Stuff on CNN? 


IF U.S. FORCES ATTACK THE SERBS, THE AMERICANS WILL TRY 
to minimize casualties by using top-secret electronic and 
chemical weapons tested during the Gulf War. Cruise mis- 
siles generating devastating electromagnetic fields will knock 
out power plants and transmission towers as they fly over 
them, while destroying all data stored in tapes and disks at 
the targets. Other missiles will release showers of carbon- 
fiber dust to short out electrical installations. A ClA chemical, 
sprayed on roads or airfields, will rot tires. And if operatives 
can get close enough, a new microbe, dropped into fuel tanks 
of jets, tanks and trucks, will be brought into play to turn the 
fuel into useless jelly. 


The Espionage Goes On 


VIKTOR OSHCHENKO, A DIPLOMAT IN THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY IN 
Paris, was a British double agent for years. Last month Mos- 
cow asked him to come home. Fearing the worst, he defected 
to London. MI-6 is now debriefing him at a safe house. He 
must know plenty: Moscow has since recalled at least a dozen 
of his fellow spies from Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. Oshchenko specialized in stealing 
science and technology secrets, Says a senior British diplo- 
mat: “The Russians’ need for everything is more desperate 
than ever because of the country's abysmal shape.” 


Fox in the Peacock Coop 


WHEN BARRY DILLER QUIT LAST FALL AS CHAIRMAN OF FOX, 
where he ran the film studio as well as the television network, 
he said he wanted to own something. Something sizable. 
Apparently he has been trying to buy the NBc television net- 
work from GE. The deal fizzled this summer, but Diller has 
told friends that “a window of opportunity” remains for the 
revised proposal he is preparing. 


Same to You 


PRESIDENT BUSH WAS UNFAZED LAST WEEK WHEN A GAY ACTI- 
vist who had sneaked into the press section confronted him 
during a rally in the Astrodome. As the demonstrator shout- 
ed, “What about Arps?” and waved an unrolled condom at the 
Commander in Chief, Bush muttered, “Oh, look! New press 
credentials!” a 
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THE EQUALIZER: Jim Baker 
has taken on a pile of 
urgent tasks for Bush, but 
that doesn’t mean he 
intends to stay 





SCORECARD 


Every party has its 
moments, Here are the 
high points of the 
Democratic and 
Republican conventions: 


BEST SPEECHES 

D Barbara Jordan 
topped Kennedy and 
Cuomo. 

R Barbara Bush's 
family reunion and 
“Gampy’s” casual 
arrival at the end of it, 


SPECIAL EFFECTS 

D Clinton’s 
“spontaneous” entrance 
into the darkened hall, 
anointed by a beam of 
light straight out of 
Close Encounters. 

R The balloon blizzard 
at the finale and Bush's 
batting them around 
like a schoolboy. 


FEATURED GUESTS 

D Among the women 
on the podium at 
Madison Square Garden 
were several 
Republicans. 

R The G.0.P. sported 
two beloved former 
Presidents and a gaggle 
of Olympic heroes. 
SCENE STEALER 

D Perot suddenly 
announced that he was 
dropping out. 

R Perot suddenly 
announced that he 
might run after all. 
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ANIGHT TO REMEMBER: 
Amid a sky of balloons 

and a sea of confetti at 

Houston’s Astrodome, 
the President and First 
Lady celebrate the end 
of the G.0.P. convention 


If the election 
for President 
were held today, 
for whom would 


you vote? 34, 


Clinton 
41% 


ra 
35% 
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Playing for 
The Big Bounce 


Bush cuts into Clinton’s lead as he 
rallies his fractious party 


GEORGE BUSH SEES HIS LIFE AS A SERIES OF “MIS- 
sions assigned” and “missions accomplished.” Ac- 
cordingly, he set several goals for himself at the Re- 
publican Convention in Houston. He needed to 
reunite his splintering party after a brutal primary 
campaign. If he couldn’t explain exactly what he 
wanted to do in a second term, he at least needed to 
remind a majority of Americans why they voted for 
him in 1988. And he needed to shave roughly half of 
Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton’s 25-point lead in 
the polls. 

By the time the Republicans had executed what 
may have been the largest balloon drop in political 
history Thursday night, Bush looked ready to move 
three more missions to his “accomplished” column. 
In his acceptance speech, he played the stature 
card, reminding Americans that on his watch the 
Berlin Wall fell, communism crumbled and Kuwait 
was liberated. After wrangling for weeks with ad- 
visers over how to reconcile his respectable record 
abroad with his listless performance at home, Bush 
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reduced his pitch to two sentences: “This election is 
about change. The question is, Who do you trust to 
make change work for you?” Translation: “I’m not 
perfect, but the other guy’s worse.” 

Striking themes more political than presiden- 
tial, Bush attacked Clinton as a dangerous liberal 
who would raise taxes and has dithered at times of 
personal and national crisis. While perhaps not in- 
spiring, Bush's lesser-of-two-evils pitch seemed to 
be working: by week’s end polls showed that Bush 
was narrowing the gap as the relentless Republican 
attacks began to cut into Clinton's favorable ratings 

But Bush skipped gingerly around any discus 
sion of the economy in his 56-min. speech. And the 
centerpiece of his economic proposals was a familiar 
package of tax cuts he has proposed to Congress sev- 
eral times before, supplemented by a hokey plan to 
allow taxpayers to donate up to 10% of their income 
tax payments to reducing the federal debt. 

Before Bush’s finale, the convention had a 
schizophrenic quality not often seen at G.o.p. gath- 
erings. Night after night, the party's fault lines were 
laid bare for the nation to see. Patrick Buchanan's 
darkly apocalyptic speech Monday night all but 
raised the specter of race war, only to be followed 
minutes later by Ronald Reagan’s soaring tribute to 
Bush and America’s future. Wednesday, Barbara 
Bush gently prodded the conservative delegates to 
broaden their party’s sometimes narrow definition 
of family, while warm-up act Marilyn Quayle cham- 
pioned a zero-tolerance approach to “family val- 











ues.” But it was Mary Fisher, the ntv-positive 
daughter of a top G.o.r. fund raiser, who held the As- 
trodome rapt with her insistence that ains victims 
“have not earned cruelty and do not deserve mean- 
ness.” Coming after several days of antigay rheto- 
ric, Fisher gave what many believed was the bravest 
speech of the week. 

Such divisions may be a harbinger for the G.o.P. 
Without communism to kick around, without the 
prosperity that has helped Republicans hold the 
White House for 20 of the past 24 years, the party is 
groping for a new philosophical glue to hold its vari- 
ous constituencies together. Even if Bush can unite 
the factions this year, their increasingly irreconcil- 
able differences guarantee that the G.o.P. is itself in 
for some “change” before it gathers again in 1996. 
(See related stories beginning on page 22.) o 


The Veep Bites Back 


Quayle’s tough acceptance speech 
aims for the Democratic jugular 


THE IMAGE THAT HAS STUCK MOST STUBBORNLY TO 
Dan Quayle from the 1988 campaign is that ofa deer 
caught in the headlights: a helpless thing frozen in 
the path of destruction. In Houston, however, 
Quayle labored—with some success—to transform 
himself into a snarling attack dog, on the model of 
such G.o.P. vice-presidential nominees as Bob Dole 
and Spiro Agnew. Before the largest prime-time TV 
audience he has addressed, Quayle abandoned his 
attempted oratorical gravitas and delivered a with- 
ering attack on what he has called the “liberal cul- 
tural élite,” which he has targeted to help distract 
attention from the economy. Liberals “look down on 
our beliefs,” Quayle growled. Bill Clinton “can’t 
fight for the traditional family because his support- 
ers in Hollywood and the media élite won't let him.” 

That pitch roused the crowd in Houston, but 
polls show most Republicans still consider Quayle 
unqualified. And a slew of other presidential aspi- 
rants are also positioning themselves to run in 1996. 
Among them: chief of staff James Baker, conserva- 
tive pundit Pat Buchanan, Housing Secretary Jack 
Kemp, Massachusetts Governor William Weld and 
William Bennett, former commander of the war on 
drugs. And Texas Senator Phil Gramm, another 
1996 hopeful, hurt himself with a keynote address 
that delegates judged too long and snoozy. Then 
again, that was the rap on the 1988 keynote speech 
of the Democrat who now leads George Bush in the 
polls. a 


Gotcha! 


The CIA’s most embarrassing 
turncoat is nabbed in Stockholm 


A DARING ESCAPE FROM AN FBI SURVEILLANCE TEAM 
one sticky New Mexico night in 1985 demonstrated 
Edward Lee Howard's mastery of the spy trade he 
learned at the Central Intelligence Agency. With his 
wife at the wheel, Howard propped up a dummy in 


















the passenger seat and, on a tight turn, rolled out 
onto the roadway. Months later he surfaced in Mos- 
cow, the only full-fledged cia operator to defect dur- 
ing the cold war. The fugitive double agent eventu- 
ally showed up in Stockholm and last week was 
arrested by Swedish authorities. 

The cia erred grievously by ignoring Howard's 
drug and alcohol abuse when it picked him to spy in 
Moscow, the most sensitive of cold war assign- 
ments. In a major violation of procedures designed 
to compartmentalize any one officer’s knowledge, 
Howard was allowed to learn of practically all the 
major intelligence operations in the Soviet capital. 
Agency insiders say several cia agents were caught 
and executed and that Howard “virtually wiped out 
the Moscow station.” Despite the absence of an ex- 
tradition treaty for spying, the Justice Department 
says it is “determined” to bring Howard to trial in 
the U.S. a 
















Gold Rush in Reverse 


California battles a wildfire in the land 
of Mark Twain and Bret Harte 

CALAVERAS COUNTY WAS ONCE THE HEART OF THE 
Gold Rush. This August the rush has been for the 
exits. Stubborn forest fires swept through drought- 
stricken timber and brush, threatening a score of 

















PRELUDE TO A SUMMER BLIZZARD 





AP/ALASKA VOLCANO OBSERVATORY 






Giving scientists only half an hour of warning, Mount Spurr, 130 km (80 
miles) west of Anchorage, erupted violently on Tuesday afternoon, sending 
a plume of ash 16 km (10 miles) into the air. It descended on Alaska’s 
largest city a few hours later, blackening the sky and filling the air witha 
choking fall of what looked like gray snow. Cars and planes were stopped to 
protect engines from the abrasive grit, and people—especially those with 
respiratory ailments—were advised to stay indoors until the next morning. 
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HOPELESS JOB: Atired 
fire fighter gazes at the 
rage around him 
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scenic small towns, once made famous by Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte, and forcing nearly 14,000 
residents to flee. Nearly 4,000 fire fighters labored 
throughout the week, bringing the flames under 
control just as another wildfire broke out in North- 
ern California’s Shasta County. 

Several hungry fire fighters who tried to use 
state-issued meal vouchers were turned away by lo- 
cal restaurant owners who didn’t trust the budget- 
less state government to pay their bills. “It’s under- 
standable,” said Lisa Boyd, spokesman for the state 
Department of Forestry and Fire Protection, “but 
no fire fighters are going hungry.” Other Calaveras 
County restaurants were willing to take a chance 
and feed the exhausted smoke eaters. a 


Can Bosnia Be Fixed 
With a Hammer? 


Military force may be used. But 
how—and how much—is undecided. 


ALTHOUGH THE U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL HAS AP- 
proved the use of force to protect aid shipments to 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, no one has yet figured out pre- 
cisely how to do it. U.N. forces in Sarajevo are 
caught in the middle—a Ukrainian soldier was 
killed by a sniper last week—and the major powers 
are reluctant to let their troops get involved. 

When a British Hercules transport plane head- 
ing away from Sarajevo was tracked by ground- 
based radar, U.N. peacekeepers on the ground re- 
sponded by closing the airport. It reopened two days 








later but closed briefly on Saturday after mortar fire 
hit the U.N. headquarters. 

Bosnian and Serb leaders also signed an agree- 
ment to place the artillery of both sides under U.N. 
supervision to pinpoint who is responsible for shell- 
ing civilian areas. General Satish Nambiar of India, 
who was heading the U.N. forces, publicly doubted 
that his 1,500-man contingent was large enough to 
monitor the long-range weapons. In any case, the 
agreement did not take effect, and Sarajevo contin- 
ued to suffer nighttime bombardment from the sur- 
rounding hills. 

In Brussels the naro allies are still debating 
their role in case force must be used to deliver aid to 
Bosnia. naro military experts had proposed using 
100,000 troops to guard a land corridor from Split to 
Sarajevo, but that idea was rejected two weeks ago. 
France, Britain and Italy have said they are ready to 
contribute forces of around 2,000 soldiers each, and 
NATO is now considering using a total of 10,000 
troops, not to hold open a corridor but to convoy 
road shipments to Sarajevo. The U.S. says it is will- 
ing to contribute air units but no ground forces. (See 
related story on page 48.) a 


You Fly, You Die 


Aplan to protect Shi‘ites could put a 
squeeze on Iraq’s Saddam 


THEY WILL NOT—PROBABLY CANNOT—DO IT FOR 
Slavic Muslims in Bosnia. But the U.S. and its Euro- 
pean allies are prepared to give air protection to 
Shi'ite Muslims in Iraq. The U.S., France and Brit- 
| ain, having mobilized a force of 200 aircraft and 19 
| navy ships, have agreed to declare a “no-fly zone” 
across the southern third of the country. The force 
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We weren't always old 
and conservative. 
We used to be young 
and conservative. 


Trendsetters, we're not. But the investment policy we’ve had for 

the past 147 years has apparently become all the rage of late. Being 
on the safe side is in. Buttoned down is cool. 

How could our founders, seated around a table in 1845, 

have predicted the financial climate of the early 1990s? 

The answer is simple. They knew that the 

future would hold bad times as well as good. 

And that a life insurance company, by its 

very nature, had a responsibility to its 
customers to weather the storms. 

So they laid down a conservative investment 
philosophy, one that we have adhered to ever 
since, through thick as well as thin. 

As a result, we’re happy to report that even in 
these topsy-turvy times, 95% of the bonds in our 


portfolio are investment grade? 


If this is the price we pay for being set in our 


ways, we don’t mind one little bit. For more 
information on any of our 


products and services, call 


your New York Life 
agent or 1-800-695-4331. |_The Company You Keep: 
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No-fly zones in the 
north and south augur 
a divided Iraq 





RAGE IN RIO: 
Demonstrators, many 


on Rio de Janeiro’s 
Ipanema Beach to 
denounce the 
administration of 
embattled President 
Fernando Collor de 
Mello 
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charges may topple Brazil’s Collor 


is to fly reconnaissance missions over a marshy re- 
gion where Western officials say Saddam Hussein 
pursues a policy of genocide against opponents of 
his regime. The goal will be to close the sky to Iraqi 
flights. “We're going to monitor and watch what 
he’s doing there,” said U.S. National Security Ad- 
viser Brent Scowcroft, and that means “he has to 
stop flying.” 

The allied action was prompted by evidence that 
70 Iraqi combat aircraft were being used to attack 
Shi‘ite villages and rebel camps in the swamps and 
islands in the Basra region, where the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers empty into the gulf. That violates a 
U.N. resolution, passed after the Gulf War, prohibit- 
ing Saddam’s “repression” of his own people. A 
similar protection zone has been in effect in north- 
ern Kurdish regions since April 1991. 

Military experts warn that limited reconnais- 
sance missions can lead to air and ground combat. 
“The air force will argue that to remove the risk of 
losses, they would like to take out some if not all of 
the Iraqi air defenses again,” says Colonel Andrew 
Duncan of the International Institute for Strategic 
Studies in London. “Then you're on the slippery 
slope to escalation.” But the allies may have con- 
cluded that their best tactic is to squeeze Saddam 





| recently uncovered a kickback and bid-rigging 


between rebellious Kurds to the north and hostile | 


Shi‘ites to the south. (See related story on page 47.) @ 


Black Protest 


Economic chaos and corruption 
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FERNANDO COLLOR DE MELLO WON THE BRAZILIAN 
dressedinblack,march presidency in 1989 by reaching out to the descam- 


isados, the country’s shirtless poor. Now Brazilians 
by the thousands are putting on shirts—black ones— 
to demonstrate their disgust with a Collor regime 
that is haunted by scandal and economic failure. An 
inflation rate of 20% a month and record unemploy- 
ment had already eroded support for the once popu- 
lar Collor even before congressional investigators 
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racket engineered by top presidential aides. The 
embattled President made the mistake of asking fol- 
lowers to dress in green and yellow, the national 
colors, to show support. Instead, thousands of dem- 
onstrators draped themselves in black and paraded 
through major cities chanting, “Collor out!” The 
demonstrations persuaded many politicians to bail 
out of the Collor camp and join growing support for 
an impeachment motion that will be put forward to 
Congress perhaps as soon as this week. 

The most troubling question now is who, or 
what, will follow Collor. So far the Brazilian military 
has shown no desire to retake the power it held for 
21 years before 1985. But Brazil's democracy is still 
such a fragile structure that a long and painful im- 
peachment process could do irreparable harm. 
More and more Brazilians are convinced that the 
best solution is for Collor to resign. But that, Collor 
has said several times, he will never do. & 


Russia for Everyman 


Yeltsin wants to give each citizen $62 
worth of the state’s assets 


IN THE OLD SOVIET UNION, THE ONLY CAPITALIST 
was the state. It owned everything from the ice- 
cream kiosks on city streets to town-size tank fac- 
tories. One of Russian President Boris Yeltsin's 
toughest challenges has been to transform the gov- 
ernment’s monopoly into a free market, and to do it 
equitably. “We need millions of property owners,” 
he says, “and not just a handful of millionaires.” 
Marking the first anniversary of the aborted 
hard-line coup in Moscow, Yeltsin announced that 
he will begin by giving each of the country’s 147.3 
million people a share in the national wealth. “All 
residents of Russia,” he said, “will get free of charge 


| a check for 10,000 rubles.” These vouchers—worth 


about $62 at the current exchange rate, or more 
than $9 billion in all—are to be issued on Oct. 1. 
They will entitle the recipient to buy stock in busi- 
nesses the state owns. 

Like the latest list of bargain airfares in the U.S., 
this offer comes with a lot of footnotes. The govern- 
ment has not yet decided exactly which enterprises 
will be up for sale, though by 1994 the program will 
cover most small industries and most housing. 
Many major holdings, like defense plants, collective 
farms, nuclear power stations, oil wells, mines and 
forests, will be excluded. 

Besides, 10,000 rubles is not a lot of money these 
days. “We cannot give more than we have,” says 
Yeltsin. But any Russian who decides not to invest 
directly can sell the voucher for cash or exchange it 
for shares in one of the mutual funds that the gov- 
ernment and private companies plantosetup. 


ET CETERA 
ALONG REIGN ENDS In the 19 years since the Baha- 


mas gained independence from Britain, Lynden O. 
Pindling has been the only Prime Minister. But 
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trouble in the economy, including a decline in tour- 
ism—the archipelago’s main industry—ended all 
that. Challenger Hubert Ingraham, a market-orient- 
ed centrist, won 31 seats in the 49-member Parlia- 
ment and the right to form a new government. 


FRIENDLIER NEIGHBORS China and South Korea an- 
nounced that they will open formal diplomatic rela- 
tions this week. Though South Korea remains a 
close U.S. ally, Seoul is also an increasingly impor- 
tant trading partner for Beijing. The rapproche- 
ment is likely to put more pressure on communist 
North Korea to reach peaceful agreements with 
Seoul. South Korean President Roh Tae Woo is ex- 
pected to visit Beijing in October. 


The dollar dives to its lowest level 
since World War Il 


MAYBE THEY DIDN'T LIKE GEORGE BUSH'S SPEECH, 
or maybe they were worried about European inte- 
gration. Or maybe they just felt dyspeptic. Whatey- 
er the reason, currency traders dumped dollars by 
the billion late last week. A huge sell-off drove the 
greenback down as low as 1.4250 to the German 
mark, its lowest level since the deutsche mark was 
created in 1948. 

The fall came despite nearly heroic efforts to 
stop it. No fewer than 17 central banks, including 
the German Bundesbank, the Swiss National Bank 
and America’s own Federal Reserve, began buying 
hundreds of millions of dollars as the rate slipped 
below the 1.45 level that has triggered past rescue 
attempts. This time it hardly helped. By the close of 
trading in New York Friday, the dollar had recov- 
ered only to 1.4290. That, in turn, helped knock 
more than 50 points off the Dow Jones industrial av- 
erage at Friday's close. 

But if the dollar was stumbling, the Japanese 
stock market was practically falling on its face. The 
Nikkei Index dropped to 14,309, its lowest level since 
1986, forcing the government to take action. The Fi- 
nance Ministry announced new rules to discourage 
banks from dumping shares, which brought at least 
a temporary recovery. But critics said long-promised 
government spending programs are needed to make 
the recovery permanent. ca 


Slipping Beneath 
The Bottom Line 


Wang Laboratories and Phar-Mor file 
for bankruptcy court protection 

BOTH WERE LEADERS IN THEIR FIELDS. BUT IN BACK- 
to-back reversals of fortune, Wang Laboratories and 
Phar-Mor took refuge from their creditors in Chap- 
ter 11 of the U.S. bankruptcy code. Wang, whose 
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word processors led the charge into office automa- 
tion in the 1970s, said it would lay off 5,000 of its 
remaining 13,000 workers. The Massachusetts- 
based company had been piling up losses for years 
after missing out on the personal computer revolu- 
tion. Big losers included the family of the late An 
Wang, who founded the company in 1951. From a 
peak of $1.6 billion, the family’s stock dwindled in 
value to $50 million before the Chapter 11 filing. 
“We simply ran out of time,”’ said Wang chairman 
Richard Miller, who arrived from General Electric 
in 1989 to try to rescue the company. Miller said 
the firm will now focus on providing software and 
services. 

Phar-Mor, the largest and fastest-growing U.S. 
deep discount drugstore chain—with 306 stores in 
33 states—sought bankruptcy court protection after 
firing president Michael Monus and chief financial 
officer Patrick Finn and taking a $350 million write- 
off. The company claimed that Monus and Finn em- 
bezzled $10 million and overstated profits, then 
sued its accountants, Coopers & Lybrand, for failing 
to spot the fraud. Coopers countersued, accusing 
Phar-Mor executives of providing false and mislead- 
ing figures to audit. a 





The Purge of Battle 


Some of the Persian Gulf is less 
fouled than it was before the war 


THE CONVENTIONAL WISDOM DURING AND AFTER 
the Gulf War was that it was among the worst envi- 
ronmental disasters in history. After all, hundreds 
of millions of barrels of crude oil leaked into the 
sands of Kuwait and the waters of the Persian Gulf 
or burned off into acrid clouds of choking pollution. 
But a newly published study has reached a surpris- 
ing conclusion: while some stretches of 
the Saudi coastline were indeed fouled 
with oil, the hydrocarbons had largely de- 
raded just four months after the war 
was over. Even more startling: parts of 
the gulf were actually cleaner after the 
war than before. Oysters caught off the 
coast of Bahrain, about halfway down the 
gulf, had lower levels of petroleum con- 
tamination than in the mid-1980s. Off- 
shore sediments showed the same pat- 
tern. The probable explanation: sharply 
reduced tanker traffic more than made 
up for the effects of the war-related spills. 
For humans, though, war-related pol- 
lution may have been less benign. In re- 
sponse to complaints by gulf vets of mys- 
terious ailments following their tours, 
the Department of Veterans Affairs will 
open environmental medicine referral 
centers in Los Angeles, Houston and 
Washington. There is a chance these ill- 
nesses are pollution related—at least one 
vet had elevated levels of hydrocarbons 
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INTEREST-RATE GAP 


The 
and short-term U.S. interest 
urseeed rate been wider. 
s the recovery, 
because the relatively high 
level of long-term rates 
discourages investment. 
 gagseed annual yield 


spread between long-term 


15r 3-month Treasury bills 


vs. 30-year bonds 
12 


3.1%— 


‘#0 85 90 
Source: ORI/ McGraw Hil 


THE BRIGHT SIDE: War- 


related pollution 


fouled the beaches of 


Kuwait and Saudi 


Arabia, but the Persian 


Gulf may be cleaner 
than before 
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in his blood—and in the aftermath of the VA's bitter 
fight with Vietnam veterans over the health effects 


of Agent Orange, the agency wants to monitor the | 


situation closely. P| 


Family Planning 
Reaches the Forest 


Acontraceptive vaccine could lick the 
deer overpopulation problem 


TO CITY DWELLERS, WILD DEER ARE PERHAPS THE 
ultimate symbol of bucolic country life. But for 
many who live in the country and the suburbs, the 
animals are little better than rats with hooves, pests 
that voraciously eat gardens and crops, collide with 
cars and play host to ticks that carry Lyme disease. 
From a turn-of-the-century low of 500,000, white- 
tailed deer in the continental U.S. have rebounded 
to a population of 25 million—about as many as 
there were before hunting, land-clearing Europeans 
colonized America—and that is just too many to co- 
exist comfortably with modern society. Still, simply 
killing off the excess raises questions of safety and 
ethics, especially in the suburbs. 

Now researchers working with the Humane So- 
ciety of the U.S. are trying a kinder, gentler ap- 
proach: birth control. Led by Jay Kirkpatrick, a biol- 
ogist at Eastern Montana College, they are rounding 
up wild does at the National Zoo's research center 
in Front Royal, Virginia, and inoculating them with 
what amounts to an antipregnancy vaccine. Devel- 
oped by Kirkpatrick and two other scientists, the 
technique, known as immunocontraception, in- 
volves injecting a protein extracted from the repro- 
ductive system of a pig. In making antibodies to at- 
tack the foreign pig protein, the deer’s immune 
system also attacks the doe’s own, very similar pro- 
tein. The result is temporary sterility. 

Immunocontraception has already been field- 
tested successfully with wild horses on Assateague 
Island, off Maryland. If this and other planned tests 
work equally well, the vaccine could become the 
method of choice for controlling booming deer pop- 
ulations. It could even, in theory, be used as a one- 
shot, long-lasting human contraceptive as well. 





Space Invader 


A huge impact 370 million years ago 
may have killed off most life on earth 


A COMET OR AN ASTEROID STRIKE ABOUT 65 MILLION 
years ago is the favored explanation for why dino- 
saurs vanished from the earth so abruptly after hav- 
ing dominated the planet for the preceding 70 mil- 
lion years. The tremendous plume of smoke and 
dust thrown into the atmosphere by the space in- 
truder’s impact, equivalent to perhaps a million hy- 
drogen bombs, would have blocked out sunlight for 
months. The globe would have gone into a dark, 
deep freeze, killing first the plants and then the 
giant lizards that fed on them, directly or indirect- 
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ly—paving the way for mammals, and eventually 
humans, to take over. 

Now a report in Science suggests that 370 million 
years ago, during the Late Devonian period, a comet 
or asteroid caused an even greater catastrophe, one 
that wiped out fully 70% of all marine species on 
earth. American and Belgian scientists have found 
tiny glass beads just .3 mm (.004 in.) across, embed- 
ded in underground sediments in Belgium. The 
beads, called microtektites, are thought to be 
caused when silicon and other minerals melt and 
then cool following either a volcanic eruption or a 
high-speed impact. The chemical composition of 
these beads seems to point much more convincingly 
to an impact, and the theory is supported by the ex- 
istence of at least two giant impact craters (one in 
Sweden and one in Quebec), also about 370 million 
years old, It also strengthens the idea that evolution 
owes much to giant rocks falling from space. a 


ET CETERA 
STAY COOL Pregnant women may have to add anoth- 
er activity to the list of things that can harm fetuses: 
the use of hot tubs and saunas. A report in the Jour- 


nal of the A.M_A, suggests that excessive heat expo- 
sure in early pregnancy can increase the chance of 


| spina bifida and brain abnormalities in their off- 








spring. Hot tubs are the worst offenders, boosting 
the risk from the normal 2 in 1,000 nearly threefold. 
Saunas just about double the risk, as do fevers 
above 100° F. Women exposed to two kinds of heat 
had six times the chance of bearing afflicted chil- 
dren, But electric blankets had no effect. 


EP 
A $500,000 Fragment 


Part of Lincoln’s pivotal “house 
divided” speech will be auctioned 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN HOLOGRAPHS APPEARING ON THE 
auction block these days are likely to be routine 
memos from the 16th President—a postmaster’s ap- 
pointment or some such. Much rarer is a Lincoln pa- 
per in his own hand on a key political issue. Soth- 
eby’s in New York City announced that in December 
it will auction off just such a document—a draft of 
the pivotal “house divided” speech of 1858. A por- 
tion of the text is inscribed across a 12-in. by 7-in. 
sheet of paper that had been hanging on a wall in the 
home of a descendant of a Lincoln in-law. 

The address, delivered on June 16, when Lin- 
coln was nominated as a senatorial candidate in Mli- 
nois to oppose Democrat Stephen Douglas, made 
headlines. What Lincoln said in Springfield—that a 
nation half slave, half free was not permanently ten- 
able—proclaimed his no-compromise stand. 

Now that the handwriting is off the wall, it may 





| bring as much as $500,000 at auction. It may also 


underscore how important it is to have everything 
in writing—a reminder that might have spared Ron- 


AUGUST 





ald Reagan some embarrassment. In his speech to 
the Republican National Convention, Reagan misat- 
tributed to Lincoln maxims actually written by a 
20th century Presbyterian clergyman. @ 


Last Flight 
Of a Legend 


After 13 seasons, Larry Bird takes 
himself out of the game 


IT WASN’T EXHAUSTION FROM GRAPPLING WITH OP- 
posing forwards that finally caused Larry Bird, 35, 
to retire from basketball. Rather, it was the strain 
of stuffing all 6 ft. 9 in. of himself into airline seats 
and team buses every night. Citing chronic back 
pain, the National Basketball Association's 11th- 
leading all-time scorer and three-time Most Valu- 
able Player has called it quits. “I’m excited to be go- 
ing to a new life,” said Bird, who will move to the 
Boston Celtics’ front office. “But I’m going to miss 
this life.” Celtics’ fans were in mourning; during 
the reign of Bird, they had been treated to three 
world championships. 





Bird’s electrifying performances on the courts of 


the N.B.A. were always built on the unexpected. He 
seemed stone-footed and awkward of movement, 
yet he invariably surprised both fans and opponents 
with his effectiveness. His fleshy face, spiky hair 
and bargain-basement mustache looked decidedly 
unathletic. Yet he was one of the game’s greatest 
playmakers and shot nearly 50% from the field. 

He leaves behind splendid memories. In 1984 he 
led the Celtics to an N.B.A. championship that in- 
cluded two tense overtime victories over the Lakers 
and his friend Magic Johnson. In the 1987 eastern 
conference finals, with one second left and the Celt- 
ics down 107-106, Bird intercepted a Detroit ball 
and passed off for the winning basket. Said he: “I 
could take my game to the next level just on the roar 
of the crowd.” In the constellation of athletes who 
helped propel the N.B.A. to record popularity and 
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GROUNDED: The Celtic 


profitability in the past decade, Bird will be linked Star often stretched 
with his Dream Team comrades Magic and Michael Ut on the parquet to 
Jordan as the brightest stars of what may soon be elleve his aching back 


remembered as the N.B.A.’s golden age. e 


No Gunmen for Rent 


An appeals court rules a magazine 
liable for a public offer to kill 


A THREE-JUDGE PANEL OF THE U.S. COURT OF AP- 
peals in Montgomery, Alabama, has ruled that So/- 
dier of Fortune magazine will have to pay $4.37 mil- 
lion in compensatory damages to Michael and lan 
Braun. Their father, a businessman, was murdered 
in a contract killing set in motion by a 1985 classi- 
fied ad headed Gun For Hire and offering the “spe- 
cial skills” of a “professional mercenary.” Two oth- 
er businessmen, the advertiser, Richard Michael 
Savage, and an associate of his, were convicted of 
conspiracy in the murder. Soldier of Fortune, the 
court ruled, was negligent in publishing an ad that 
clearly indicated the advertiser was “ready, willing 
and able to use his gun to commit crimes” and pre- 
sented a “danger of harm to the public.” a 
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BORN. To Margaret Larson, 34, news anchor for nac’s Today 
show, and Tim Larson, a free-lance producer: their first 
child, a son; in New York City. Name: Kyle Benjamin. 
Weight: 8 Ibs. 4 oz. Quipped late-night comic Jay Leno, after 
noting that 7oday anchors Jane Pauley, Deborah Norville 
and Katie Couric all preceded Larson to the maternity ward: 
“Don’t you think it’s time somebody started keeping an eye 
on that Willard Scott guy?” 


SEEKING DIVORCE. Barbara Walters, 60, co-host of arc’s 
20/20 and roving interviewer who has chatted up everyone 
from Yasser Arafat to Tom Cruise; and Merv Adelson, 62, 
former chairman of Lorimar Telepictures, which produced 
such TV shows as Dallas and Falcon Crest; after six years of 
marriage, including two years of separation; in Los Angeles. 
It was the third marriage for both. 


HOSPITALIZED. King Hussein, 56, ruler of Jordan; for sur- 
gery to remove his left kidney and a urinary-tract block- 
age; at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota. Hussein, 
Jordan's King for 39 years, was accompanied to the clinic 
by his American-born wife Queen Noor and a team of 
physicians. 


DIED. William Taylor, 53, career bank regulator who last Oc- 
tober became chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, which provides banks with insurance to cover 
deposits; of complications after colon surgery; in Fairfax, 
Virginia. 


DIED. Richard Armstrong, 62, a writer for Time and the Sat- 
urday Evening Post before joining Fortune, where he was ex- 
ecutive editor from 1977 to 89; of cancer; in New York City. 
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THE U.S. CAMPAIGN 


FAMILY VALUES 


Which candidate 
would do the 
best job promoting 
family values? 

Bush Clinton 


Total 43% 38% 
Republicans 78% 10% 


Democrats 17% 64% 
¢ Ashed of 958 registered voters. 












Which of the following are very important to promote family values? 
Total Republicans Democrats 


The Republican pitch seems Spending more money on education 88% 83% 92% 
cynical, but it goes to the Creating a national health-care program 83% 73% 92% 
soul of what kind of country Spending more on day care for children 79% rey 84% 
Americans want Preventing homosexuals from adopting children 47% 60% 39% 
Women having children only when married 46% 54% 41% 
Couples living together only when married 39% 46% 37% 


From a telephone poll af 1.250 adult Americans taken for TIME/CNN on Aug. 19-20 by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman. Sampling error is > 3 
- . 
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Cheerful patriarchy: a turn-of-the-century family 
poses in a Wisconsin lumberyard 


By LANCE MORROW 


THE U.S. 


CAMPAIGN 


NISNOOSIM 40 ALSIDOS TWOIMOLSIM DAViS 


Down and out: with Dad jobless for nine years, the 


Manzas of Cleveland gather for a Depression dinner 





here is a road that runs from the land of the Ik to the dog 


track in Idaho. 


The Ik were the mountain people the anthropologist 
Colin Turnbull found in northern Uganda some years 
ago. They were going hungry and mistreating one anoth- 


er in horrible ways. 


The Ik were as hideous as family values can get. Adults would 
sit around the fire and think it was uproarious when a baby tod- 
died toward the flames. Children would excavate food from the 


mouths of weakened grandparents and 
run away laughing. A wife would die by 
the roadside, and her husband would walk 
on without looking back, relieved to be rid 
of the burden. 

The anxiety behind the phrase “family 
values” may derive from an intimation of 
such breakdown, a flicker of the instant 
when the moral slippery slope may swivel 
like a trapdoor to right angles. Americans 
see the inner Ik all the time these days. 
They glimpsed it out of the corner of the 
eye for a moment when an 82-year-old 


man with Alzheimer’s disease was aban- | 


doned at the dog track in Post Falls, Idaho, 
last March. A cautionary scene—and it 
turned into a morning talk-show joke: 
“It’s dog-track time for you, doofus!” the 
host with hyena cackle, whooping and 
snorting, tells someone. The sense of the 
Ik within American society, an uncaring, a 
messy, stupid license gone out of control, 
gives some plausibility to Republican rhet- 
oric on the subject. 

Some people detected a heavy dose last 
week in the tabloid drama involving 
Woody Allen and Mia Farrow’s adopted 
daughter. 

Anyway, the motif of family values 
kept recurring along the Ik-Idaho Road. 
The Republicans conjured it up and 
turned it to powerful political effect. Their 
show in Houston was gaudy and com- 
plex—a hellfire tent meeting dissolving to 
a’50s television sitcom with flags and con- 
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fetti and sometimes tinny modulations. 

The family-values part of the Republi- 
can production was, as they kept saying of 
Bill Clinton, relentlessly slick. It depended 
on a sort of grieving, part-nostalgic as- 
sumption that Americans live amid un- 
wholesome aliens (homosexual teachers 
who want to proselytize, condom distribu- 
tors, abortion-mongers, she-devil lawyers 
named Hillary) in a postlapsarian age, af- 
ter some immense moral fall (whenever or 
whatever that may have 
been), something that has 
gone hugely wrong in 
American life. 

It is far from a new 
1971 a young White House sy 
speechwriter, Patrick J. 
Buchanan, wrote a memo 
to President Richard Nixon 
suggesting that the theme \bortion s 
be used as a weapon. His [RAR 
campaign strategy: cut the n certain 
country and Democratic § 
Party in half, and pick off 
“far the larger half.” The 
Republicans told America 
that George McGovern 
meant “acid, abortion and 
amnesty.” Nixon's “half” in the 1972 elec- 
tion was a landslide. 

Now, 21 years later, Pat Buchanan rose 


abortion 
what the 


| before the delegates in Houston to declare 


what he called “a cultural war” (nothing 
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Which position best 
represents your 


views about abortion? 


should 


be to get an 


ircumstances 


\bortion should 
be illegal in all 
circumstances 





like a war to obscure the economic issue) 


| and try to help tear off a fat half of America 


for George Bush. A ‘50s kind of week in 
several ways: Buchanan eerily reproduced 
the punitive, menacing quality of his boy- 
hood hero, Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of 
Wisconsin. The role of threat to the Amer- 
ican essence used to be played by commu- 
nism. But moral squalor at home would do 
as well. Buchanan pounded at “the agenda 
that Clinton & Clinton [meaning Bill and 
Hillary] would impose on America—abor- 
tion on demand, a litmus test for the Su- 
preme Court, homosexual rights, dis- 
crimination against religious schools, 
women in combat units...” 

Buchanan glared like a Jesuit prefect 


| of discipline and stabbed the air. His ren- 


dition was family values in the bully’s 
mode—an appeal to visceral prejudices, 
not to American ideals. Barbara Bush and 
the tableau of Bush children and grand- 
children transmitted a softer version, a 
kind of Pepperidge Farm, white-bread ap- 
peal in handsome plenty. 

To approach the family-values ques- 
tion, it may be necessary to 
remember the formula of 
F. Scott Fitzgerald: he said 
the sign of a first-rate intel- 
ligence is the ability to re- 
tain two mutually contra- 
dictory ideas in the mind at 
the same time and still be 
able to function. The two 
mutually contradictory but 
simultaneously valid ideas 
involved here are these: 

1) The issue of family 
values is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel—or of a threat- 
ened Republican incum- 
bent. The issue is almost by 
definition a smokescreen, 
and a manipulation of vot- 
ers’ closeted fears and prejudices. The Re- 
publicans are wary about emphasizing race 
this year. They are sensitive about criticism 
of the way they used Willie Horton in 1988. 
And they have been making progress in at- 
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votes, the issue of 
family values goes 
to the soul of what 


kind of country 

— ye Americans want 
Wartime harmony: the Stantons of Mansfield, Ohio, 20d what kind of 
join voices for a chorus lives they live. The 
issue in this cam- 


tracting black middle-class supporters. So 
they have switched their emphasis to family 
values with a sexual subtext—Murphy 
Brown, out-of-the-closet gay militance, con- 
dom distribution in the schools, sexual flam- 
boyance in publicly funded art projects, and 
so on. Dan Quayle and others working the 
values circuit like to encourage the feeling 
that the American id is dangerously seeping 
up through the floorboards: Clamp down 
the superego. 

Further, family values, a flashy issue 
of opportunity, has about it a certain elo- 
quent irrelevance—something like the old 
waving of the bloody shirt, or the snake-oil 
vending that has always gone on in Ameri- 
can politics. North Carolina Senator Rob- 
ert Rice Reynolds, a baroque declaimer of 
the Southern school of rural demagogy in 
the "30s and ‘40s, was a genius of flavor- 
some insinuation. “Do y’all know what | 
[my opponent's] favorite dish is?” he 
would ask slowly of his “God-fearin’, 'ta- 
ter-raisin’, baby-havin’ "’ constituents. | 
Then in a burst of disgusted indignation: | 
“Caviar!"’ The word came out caw-vee- 
yah. “You know what caviar is? It’s little 
black fish eggs, and it comes from Red 
Russia!” A certain amount of family-val- 
ues rhetoric is mere caviar denunciation. 

Another suspect side of family-values 
mongering: Why are so many conserva- 
tives, champions of individual freedom, so 
hell-bent on coercing people to march in 
lockstep? Why does the authoritarian im- 
pulse win out over the libertarian? 

And yet: 

2) The subject on another level is pro- 
foundly relevant. It addresses cultural di- 
vides in American life that must be sorted 
out if the nation is to proceed coherently. 
Although raised by opportunists seeking 


paign represents more than mere partisan 
struggle. It is part of the nation’s effort to as- 
similate—in the deepest sense, to domesti- 
cate, to understand, to control—changes in 
American society over the past two genera- 
tions: to deal with the consequences of sexu- 
al revolution, of women’s liberation, of huge 
multicultural immigration from non-Euro- 
pean sources, with the devastation caused 
by the drug trade, with the loss of America’s 
long absolute postwar pre-eminence, with 
the fragmentation of the family. It is even a 
reflection of the baby boom generation's 
coming of age, having families and changing 
their moral perspective from individual self- 
gratification to a somewhat sobered empha- 
sis on family. 





n other words, it is not enough to 
dismiss the family-values issue as 
a political ploy in a tough Republi- 
can year. 
A question is whether George 
Bush, or Dan Quayle, or Pat Bu- 
chanan, or any politician or govy- 
ernment, can have much to do with im- 
proving a society’s values—family or 
otherwise. Surely the values, if worth any- 
thing, must be more deeply embedded in 
the culture than the slogans of transient 
politicians. A Memphis construction com- 
pany owner named J.D. Walker Jr. 
watched the Republican Convention last 
week and said in some disgust: “We want 
President Bush to know the American citi- 
zenry is not dumb. Don’t keep telling us 
things will get better if we let you dictate 
how to run our personal lives. In my list of 
important things about this campaign, 
family values is fourth. Just ahead of that 
at No. 3 is counting all the sand on all the 
beaches in the world. Get the idea?” 
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Faith and sustenance: a sharecropper and his family 
say grace before dinner in Greenville, North Carolina 








A second question is why family values 
would be any different or any better under 
a Bush Administration than under a Clin- 
ton Administration. And third, if govern- 
ment or politics can make American fam- 
ily values better, why have not the Re- 
publicans under nearly 12 years of Ronald 
Reagan and George Bush improved the 
moral tone of the country? 

The family-values issue could conceiv- 
ably become awkward for the Republicans 
this year: it invites questions about their 
responsibility and stewardship, and 
tempts a backlash. But do Americans ac- 
cept the idea that Republican values are 
superior to those of Democrats? Perhaps. 
A Time-enn poll last week found that only 
3% of voters consider family values to be 
the major issue in the campaign. More 
than one-third said the economy was the 
major issue, and 19% said unemployment. 
Only 1% believe abortion should be the 
main issue. 

All this does not necessarily mean the 
Republicans are riding a weak horse. The 
fundamentalist family agenda has energy, 
even if the economy is the voters’ first con- 
cern. Family-values questions play. In the 
poll, 71% agree that “there is something 
morally wrong with the country at this 
time.’ Almost as many agree with the idea 
that “television and other media ... re- 
flect a permissive and immoral set of val- 
ues, which are bad for the country.” 

The gay issue has a strange promi- 
nence and civic complexity in this cam- 
paign. When he was interviewed two 
weeks ago by nac’s Stone Phillips, Presi- 
dent Bush talked about homosexual mar- 
riage: “ ... a life-style that in my view is 
not normal. I don’t, I'm not, | don’t favor 
that.” The heterosexual public seems dis- 
posed to tolerate homosexuality but less 
inclined to grant gays civil rights pro- 
tection. Nearly half of those polled consid- 
er it “very important that homosexuals be 
prevented from adopting children,” and 
67% answered no when asked, “Do you 
think marriages between homosexual 
men or between homosexual women 
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Counterculture: in their tepee in an Oregon 
commune, a dropout family reads bedtime stories 


should be recognized as legal by the law?” 
“If we're talking about family values, 
we're talking about sticking by those we 
care for,” responds Donald Suggs, a spokes- 
man for the Gay & Lesbian Alliance Against 
Defamation. “The way gay couples and their 
close friends have dealt with the aips epi- 
demic is something that most so-called tra- 
ditional families could learn a lot from.” 


ays Craig Dean, a Washing- 
ton lawyer who has led the 
campaign for legal recogni- 
tion of gay marriages: “We 
hold the same values of love, 
commitment, honesty and 
respect as heterosexual fam- 
ilies do. [The Republican position] is an in- 
sult to millions of people in this country. 
They are saying, ‘My family is better than 
yours.’ ” 


Consider the case of Karen Grant of 


Goldsboro, North Carolina. She took her 
three sons, ages 13, 10 and 6, to the local li- 
brary, and while she was helping the older 
boys find books, the six-year-old began 
browsing through a children’s picture 
book called Daddy's Roommate, a book by 
Michael Willhoite written in the voice of a 
young boy whose parents divorce and 
whose father subsequently sets up house- 
keeping with his gay lover. The incident 
has created a storm and divided Golds- 
boro. The Grants call the book “anti- 
family” and claim among other things that 
it trivializes divorce and implicitly con- 
dones a homosexual life-style. What so up- 
sets the Grants and others, including the 
editorial writer for Goldsboro’s News- 
Argus, is that the mother in the book ex- 
plains to her son, “Being gay is just one 
more kind of love and love is the best kind 
of happiness.” 

Says the father, Joseph Grant, an or- 
thopedic surgeon: “This type of book is in- 
appropriate in a public library. I don't 
want my tax dollars paying for it. This is 
all about character and developing that 
character and sense of family values in 
young children.” He adds, “After all, 99% 
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of parents across the country would not 
tell their five- or six-year-old child that it’s 
O.K. to grow up and think it’s a positive 
thing to get divorced, live a homosexual 
life-style, take drugs, whatever. The val- 
ues that my wife and | hold are those of a 
majority of this community.” But one 
Goldsboro woman responds, “Such arro- 
gance! Some people don’t want to believe 
that things like homosexuality and nasty 
divorces exist in a nice, quiet community 
like Goldsboro. They do.” She tells the sto- 
ry of a couple who divorced some years 
ago. The pair had three sons. It turned out 
the father was a homosexual. One of the 
sons, a young man now, spoke before the 
library board after the Grants started 
their protest. “He said he wished he'd had 
access to a book like this when his family 
was going through that trauma,” the 
woman says. “He said it would have 
helped him tremendously and would have 
told him it was O.K. to keep loving his dad- 
dy. There was nothing to help him under- 
stand the reality of what 
was happening.” On Friday 
in Goldsboro, the library's 
board of trustees voted by a 
count of 7 to 2 to keep the 
book on its shelves. 











condoms? 


What 
values? 

The phrase sounds like 
the name of a discount cen- 
ter in the suburbs. In a 
sense, that is what it 
means—the concept is an 
American warehouse of 
moral images, of inherited assumptions 
and brand-name ideals, of traditional wis- 
dom, of pseudo memories of a golden 
age, of old class habits: here some of the 
culture’s finest aspirations are on display, 
its handcrafted, polished virtues and a few 
handsome, valuable antiques. But also a 
lot of shoulder pads, Tic Tacs and 
mouthwash. 

The term family values is inherently 
subjective. The use of the issue in this 


are family 


Total 


Republicans 


Democrats 
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Racial crosscurrents: a black father and a white 
mother admire their newborn baby in San Francisco 


Should school health 
clinics provide 
students with 









year's politics blends a yearning idealism 
with a breathtaking cynicism. On another 
level, that mix reflects the tendency of en- 
tertainment and politics—and their val- 
ues—to merge confusingly with one anoth- 
er. The season's first episode of the 
television sitcom Murphy Brown next 
month will have Murphy's reply to the 
moral criticism leveled last spring by Vice 
President Dan Quayle—continuing the ar- 
gument over Murphy’s single motherhood 
that showed Republican strategists just 
how powerful the family-values issue 
might be in this campaign. At an even far- 
ther remove from reality, the cartoon 
character Bart Simpson last week re- 
sponded on television to President Bush’s 
remark that he hoped the country’s family 
values would be “a lot more like the Wal- 
tons and a lot less like the Simpsons.” 
Bart's response: “We're just like the Wal- 
tons. We're praying for the end of the De- 
pression too.” 

Americans live in a culture of such bi- 
zarre electronic spin and 
reality-unreality inter- 
change that even a yearn- 
ing for the fictions of heart- 
ening Americana like 7he 
Waltons vanishes down a 
hall of mirrors. 

[tis a telling peculiarity 
of the family-values issue 
that it is so often framed in 
visual memories of televi- 
sion shows. Many Ameri- 
cans conjuring images of 
an earlier family ideal 
think of Ozzie and Harriet 
or Leave It to Beaver or The Donna Reed 
Show. They may even think that family 
values are something enacted in black and 
white—the home returned to after school, 
the milk and cookies, a rustling of Mother 
in full stiff skirts. Americans almost never 
cite books as aide-mémoire or illustrations 
of family values, perhaps because the TV 
sitcoms of American childhoods tended 
toward the sunny, whereas the novelists 
(think of John O'Hara, Philip Roth, John 
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Suburban bliss: Eugene and Christina Genovese and 
their kids at their home in Holmdel, New Jersey 


Cheever), if read at all, made their money 
by prying open American private lives and 
showing dirty secrets. 

Republicans and Democrats often 
mean something quite different when they 
talk about family values 

The Republican meaning of family val- 
ues tends to point toward a cultural ideal 
(two-parent heterosexual households, 
hard work, no pornography, a minimal tol- 
erance of the aberrant). Says David Blan- 
kenhorn, president of the Institute for 
American Values: “Republicans really do 
want to argue about the culture. They 
want to argue about morality, what's right 
and wrong, standards of private behavior. 
They really do want to argue about sexual- 
ity, procreation and marriage.” 

Conservatives tend to say, Change the 
culture. Democrats tend to think of family 
values as matters that might be addressed 
by government policy—which is precisely 
Dan Quayle’s complaint. Conservatives 
uphold the private realm, Democrats the 
public realm. Conservatives tend to stress 
individual responsibility and changing be- 
havior to correct the problem; liberals are 
inclined to think first of programs to miti- 
gate the bad effects of trends such as un- 
wed motherhood. 


uring the Democratic Con- 
vention, Bill Clinton and Al 
Gore staged a sort of pre- 
emptive celebration of fam- 
ily values, claiming the is- 
sue for themselves. How 
well they succeeded re- 


mains to be seen. They know the danger of 


Democrats’ seeming promiscuously toler- 
ant of all bizarreness in some aging ‘60s, 
Phil Donahue fashion. Clinton has often 
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sounded virtually 
Republican in his 
insistence on per- 
sonal responsibility. 

“Bill Clinton ac- 
cepts that there is a 
moral decline,” says 
his campaign poll- 
ster, Stan Greenberg. ‘That the values of 
mainstream America have not been re- 
spected and supported. But George Bush is 
part of the problem.” The Clinton strategy 
is summarized in the slogan that top strate- 
gist James Carville has posted in the cam- 
paign war room at the Little 
Rock, Arkansas, headquar- 
ters: “It’s the economy, stu- 
pid.” The Clinton approach, 
says Greenberg, is that 
“family values is about fifth 
on the list of what voters 
want addressed by their 
President.” 

Much Republican rhet- 
oric posits a model of the 
family that is becoming 
rarer in reality. Almost all 
family values have to do 
with children, with how to 
make them happy and give 
them safe, decent lives. 
The real debate Americans should be hav- 
ing, says social historian Barbara Dafoe 
Whitehead, concerns “what all adults 
would give up to secure a childhood of in- 
nocence and freedom.” Every expert and 
practically every citizen agree that chil- 
dren are better off being raised in a family 
with two parents. For various reasons, 
that is less and less the model of American 
child rearing. 

Dan Quayle has a powerful point when 
he encourages individual responsibility 
and morality. His argument runs aground 
here and there on free-market paradoxes: 
the unfettered market is unerring, but the 
free market in television produces two gay 
men in bed together in prime time (thirty- 
something back in 1989). Anthony Muir, a 
lawyer in Allentown, Pennsylvania, thinks 
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Should laws that 
protect civil rights of 
racial or religious 
minorities be used to 
protect homosexuals? 


Republicans 














infected babies they have adopted 


the chief enemies of the family are televi- 
sion and consumerism: “The national 
drug policy says, Just Say No, and the beer 
commercials say, Say Yes to Alcohol, 
which is saying yes to drugs—and the col- 
lateral kick is you can have sex too.” 

Often the targets and emphases of the 
Republicans’ family-values campaigns 
seem a bit off. What worries parents most is 
a sense that they have little control over the 
world in which their children are growing 
up, over its temptations, its drugs, its over- 
heated sex, its atmosphere of astonishing 
casual violence. Last week on the family-val- 
ues dais in Houston, after 
Bush’s acceptance speech, 
Arnold Schwarzenegger 
was a conspicuous honored 
guest. In the first few min- 
utes of 7erminator 2, par- 
ents do not fail to notice, 
Schwarzenegger, in order to 
steal someone's motorcycle 
and clothes, drives a long- 
bladed knife through a 
man's shoulder, pinning 
him to a pool table, and fries 
another man’s hands and 
face on the griddle of a res- 
taurant. Ten-year-olds 
watch Schwarzenegger's 
disgusting violence and absorb itas if it were 
normal, acceptable and heroic behavior 

Family values is a peculiar ingredi- 
ent in this year’s campaign. California 
pollster Mervin Field says, “The public 
has a limited amount of problem space 
in their heads .. . If you're at a rally and 
you're worried about losing your job, you 
don’t care to hear about family values.” 
But the historian Christopher Lasch re- 
marks, ““To see the modern world from 
the point of view of a parent is to see it 
in the worst possible light.” The deeper 
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44% 47% 
31% 61% 


54% 39% 


| energy in the values argument arises 


from that parent’s perspective upon the 
future. It makes them angry. It makes 
them unpredictable voters. —Reported 
by Tom Curry/New York, Martha Smilgis/Los 
Angeles and Lisa H. Towle/Raleigh 




















Here Come 


The big Guns 


After the rhetoric in Houston, the G.O.P. readies a 
fierce assault on four policy fronts. Clinton prepares a 
counterattack but may be vulnerable on some points. 


By STANLEY W. CLOUD HOUSTON 


GEORGE BUSH OPERATIVE 
told a group of reporters at 
the G.o.p. convention four 
years ago that “a presidential 
campaign is just like a war.” 
The take-no-prisoners Bush 
juggernaut rolled out of New Orleans and 
three months later routed opponent Mi- 
chael Dukakis. Fair warning to Bill Clin- 
ton: if you heard a faint rumble in the 
background at last week's Republican 
Convention, it was the sound of Bush's 
heavy artillery moving into 
place. Stand by for incoming. 

Despite Bush's adroit ac- 
ceptance speech, his han- 
dlers know that to elevate 
Bush in the polls, they need Yes 
to bring down Clinton—and 
fast. With James Baker di- 
recting the campaign, Bush 
will now begin trying to flush 
Clinton out of his comfort- 
able moderate’s nest and por- 
tray his opponent as just another tax-and- 
spend liberal Democrat with neither the 
experience nor the ability to deal with the 
nation's problems. The Bush team is sure 
to run a fine-tooth comb over Clinton's 12- 
year record as what Republicans are call- 
ing “the failed Governor of a small South- 
ern state.” And they will revive questions 
about his Vietnam War draft status by 
claiming, as Pat Buchanan did last week, 
that Clinton lacks the moral authority to 
make military decisions. 

The Republicans won't stop there. 
Ironically, though Clinton has been 
praised for laying out a detailed economic 
plan, its very proposals provide some of 
the ammunition Bush needs for his late- 
summer assault on Little Rock. But the 
problem with these Republican bomb- 
shells is that while many of them are on 
target, the arguments tend to be aggres- 
sively hyperbolic and are occasionally con- 
tradicted by their own supporting docu- 
ments. For one thing, the President faults 
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Does Bush 
deserve to be 
re-elected? 





Clinton for not favoring a balanced-budget 
amendment to the Constitution—though it 
was the Reagan and Bush Administra- 
tions that are mainly responsible for the 
enormous amounts of red ink in the feder- 
al budget. 

Even as Republican speechmakers 
were taking aim at Clinton from the podi- 
um last week, aides were crisscrossing the 
sprawl of Houston to underscore their 
points over breakfast, lunch, coffee and 
cocktails with reporters. Meanwhile, 
Democratic fax machines were churning 
out rebuttals—including a two-page reply 
to Bush’s acceptance speech 
before he had even finished 
delivering it. As the volley of 
stats and cost estimates fly- 
ing between both camps in- 
40% creases, the campaign is 
likely to be fought in four 
major policy arenas as well 
as on the “family values” 
front. The key lines of attack: 


54% 


SPENDING. Given the Demo- 
crats’ belief in an activist government, Clin- 
ton is vulnerable on this front. Bush cor- 
rectly charged in his Thursday night 
speech that the Democrats’ budget propos- 
als would add $220 billion in federal spend- 
ing, not counting the cost of Clinton's 
health-reform package. But that number is 
spread over four years, and it would go for 
potentially politically salable projects such 
as investing $80 billion to rebuild Ameri- 
ca’s infrastructure or helping to finance 
bridges, roads, an intercity rail system and 
a nationwide information network. 

But Clinton's vagueness on spending 
details gives Bush an opening to brand 
him an old-fashioned profligate liberal. 
“Governor Clinton and Congress know 
that you have caught on to their lingo,” 
Bush said in his speech. “They know when 
they say ‘spending,’ you say ‘uh, oh.’ So 
now they have a new word: ‘investment.’ 
They want to ‘invest’ $220 billion more of 
your money—but I want you to keep it.” 

Nor is the Bush camp the only one to 
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In the Holding Room, 
Houston Astrodome 


Though he was about to deliver one of the most important 
speeches of his political life, a surprisingly relaxed 
President showed no pre-show jitters in this candid shot 
by TIME'S Diana Walker, who was given exclusive access 
to the Bush team during the convention. 


Signing Autographs 
Backstage in Indianapolis 


Clinton won the endorsement of the National 
Association of Police Officers, but Bush still enjoys 
substantial support from law-enforcement officials 
because of his tough talk about cracking down on crime. 
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‘Y, Bush used his acceptance speech to note that his foreign policy victories have 
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Greeting the Gipper 


voice reservations about Clinton’s eco 
nomic plan. The bipartisan Committee for 
a Responsible Federal Budget has serious 
objections, especially about Clinton's 
claim to be able to halve the federal deficit 
over four years. “The numbers do not add 
up,” says a committee report. Noting that 
Clinton’s plan would over four years pro 


duce reductions of about $4 billion in the | 


growth of such entitlement programs as 
Social Security and Medicare, the commit- 
tee sees this as a very small drop in a very 
large bucket. By 1996, notes the group, 
“entitlement spending is projected to ex- 
ceed $900 billion!” 


TAXES. Speaker after speaker in Houston 
charged that Clinton has advocated the 
largest tax increase in history. But the Re- 
publicans themselves could not agree on 
the size of those tax hikes: the Bush Ad 

ministration’s Office of Management and 
Budget used the figure $220 billion, while 
Bush and other speakers, like Congress- 
man Newt Gingrich, cited tax increases of 
$150 billion. The issue has tremendous po- 
litical force, especially in a time of less 
than 2% annual economic growth. The 
Bush team has charged that Clinton's tax- 
es would force many small businesses to 
close and cost many people their jobs 
Moreover, says Jim Cicconi, issues dire¢ 





tor for the Bush-Quayle campaign, “the 
dirty little secret of this plan is that to 
raise the revenues they need on the tax 
side to pay for the programs they want, 
they have to drop the [higher] tax brack- 
ets into the middle class.” But Clinton ad- 
visers suggest that the Arkansas Gover- 
nor would sooner scale back some of his 
spending plans rather than extend his tax- 
hike proposals to middle-income Ameri- 
cans. Still, the Committee for a Responsi- 
ble Federal Budget finds that 
the Clinton plan, by relying 
on higher taxes 
and a new 36% tax rate for 
the wealthiest 2% of Ameri 
cans (families earning more 
than $200,000 a year), is po- 
litically, as well as fiscally, 
unrealistic 

But are the Republicans 
correct when they say this 
would be the greatest tax in- 
history? No. In 
truth, the record tax hikes 
are all Republican products 
the Reagan Administration's 
1982 increase ($98 billion over four years) 
and the new taxes of 1990 for which Bush 
now apologizes ($107.6 billion over four 
years). Clinton's plan would actually in 
crease taxes about $92 billion over four 
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Do you think 
Bush is doing a 
good job 


Handling 
foreign policy 


Handling the 
economy 


Providing 
strong 
leadership 





The first couple call on their predecessors at Houston's Warwick Hotel on Monday. That evening, 
Reagan brought down the house with vintage oratory and a ringing endorsement of Bush. 


years—hardly trivial, but no blue-ribbon 
winner. 

So how do the Republicans pump the fig- 
ure up to $150 billion and beyond? By in- 
cluding as tax increases such items as Clin- 
ton’s claim that he can raise $45 billion over 
four years by tightening irs regulations for 
foreign companies operating in the U.S., 
and the $9 billion he projects from cracking 
down on tax fraud. These may be unrealistic 
projections, but they are not tax increases 
Moreover, the Republicans’ 
use of these figures is incon- 
sistent bordering on hypo- 
critical: on the one hand, they 
ridicule the notion that $45 
billion could result from 
tougher irs regulations on 
foreign companies, claiming 
that the real figure is closer 
to $1 billion; yet they include 
the full $45 billion among 
proposed Democratic tax 
increases. 


61% 


22% 


45% 


MILITARY CUTBACKS. The 
Bush people went to great 
lengths in Houston to portray Clinton as 
an irresponsible defense cutter who would 
slice right through the muscle and into the 
bone, In fact, there’s not much difference 
between the two camps on this issue. Clin- 
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9 Sitting with his family and the Quayles in a mock railroad car—and hoping to derail 








T h i S i rai n | S Bo un d for G lo ry + his speech notes before a Wednesday appearance at a Houston fund raiser. 


ton calls for $100 billion in 
defense cuts over four years; 
Bush has proposed $60 bil- 
lion—a tiny distinction when 
both sides propose to spend 
more than $1.1 trillion on the 
military over four years. 
Another major difference 
has to do with troop levels: 
Clinton wants a fighting force 
of 1.4 million by 1996; Bush 
aims for 1.6 million. It is hard to understand 
the logic behind the G.o.p.’s claim that the 
Clinton plan would cost the U.S. a million 
defense-industry jobs, especially since the 
Arkansas Governor wants to use the mili- 


Bush 
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Do you have a 

favorable 

impression of 
July Aug. 


36% 45% 


Clinton 59% 53% 





tary savings to help convert 
defense companies into high- 
technology industries. Clin- 
ton’s internal projection of a 
loss of 300,000 jobs in five 
years is probably much closer 
to the mark. 


HEALTH CARE. Clinton has 
played into the Republicans’ 
hands by overselling his 
vague health-care proposal, which prom- 
ises that “affordable, quality health care 
will be a right, not a privilege.” The Bush 
forces brand this as an invitation to “so- 
cialized medicine,” or as the President put 
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it in his speech in Houston, “a health-care 
system with the efficiency of the House 
Post Office and the compassion of the 
KGB.” 

The Republicans incorrectly claim 
that Clinton supports a “‘pay or play”’ plan 
that would require companies to either 
provide their employees with private 
health-care insurance or pay a payroll tax 
for government-sponsored insurance. 
The G.0.P. estimates that a payroll tax of 
at least 7% would be necessary to cover all 
those who lack private insurance, and 
claims that such a plan would force many 
small businesses to close and cost 
700,000 jobs 





Clinton's challenge—the President looks over 


Though Clinton now veers skittishly 
away from pay or play, he is vulnerable to 
attacks on this point because his economic 
plan contains not so much as a word about 
the costs of his health-care proposals. Why? 
‘At the time we announced the plan,” says 
Clinton issues aide Atul Gawande, “we 
didn’t have every detail on the costs and sav- 
ings ready. But we did want to establish the 
principle that we'd dedicate all the savings 
to expanded universal coverage.” 

The vagueness of the Clinton proposal 
has allowed the G.o.p. to lump it together 
with various congressional plans that 
lack, according to Clinton aides, the kind 
of cost controls that Clinton himself would 


insist upon. But the Congressional Budget 
Office estimates that the Clinton health- 
care plan, such as it is, would require 
about $80 billion in new taxes. Clinton 
aides insist that there will be no payroll 
tax in their health proposal, which would 
be funded instead by direct government 
subsidies to cover those who are too poor 
to afford private health insurance. But 
they admit that despite their candidate's 
overheated rhetoric, they may have to in- 
troduce coverage very slowly. 


As the President attacks on these four 
policy fronts, he will also stress what Re- 
publicans call the risk factor, framing the 
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The Medium Is the Message 


Bush makes a point during a TV interview at his Houstonian Hotel suite. 





A Light Supper with Friends 
Shortly before leaving for the Astrodome to give his big speech, the nominee grabs a 
bite with his old pal—and new campaign boss—James Baker and his wife Susan. 


debate along the partisan lines of whether 
voters should trust a relatively unknown 
Governor of a small Southern state with 
both the economic revitalization of the na- 
tion and the conduct of foreign affairs in a 
still dangerous world. The answer may de- 
termine whether Bush, whose standing in 
the polls bounced up to near competitive 
levels last week following his precipitous 
decline, can win in November. If he can- 
not, he will be the first elected Republican 
President to be denied a second term since 
Herbert Hoover lost to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1932. —With reporting by Michael Duffy/ 
Houston and Priscilla Painton and Walter Shapiro/ 
Little Rock 














Bush and Quayle 
once again need 
the support of 
Evangelical 
Christians, but 
this year the 
voters can turn 


to two Baptist 
candidates, 
Clinton 
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By LAURENCE I. BARRETT WASHINGTON 


HE REV. LOUIS SHELDON, WEAR- 

ing the badges and buttons of an 

alternate delegate from Califor- 

nia, took time out from conven- 

tion proceedings to recall his 
brief fling with the Democrats. He met 
Jimmy Carter in 1976 while serving as the 
pastor of a Charismatic church in Ana- 
heim. “He was the first professing evan- 
gelical Christian [candidate] in my time,” 
Sheldon said. “His religious bent seemed 
to rise above the campaign.” So Sheldon 
switched parties and became a Democrat, 
introduced Carter to other ministers and 
attended a White House reception when 
Carter took office. A disillusioned Sheldon 
soon rejoined the G.o.p., however, because 
“IT could not support an Administration 
that had the facade of evangelical rhetoric 
but not the reality of evangelical princi- 
ples. I'm home to stay.” 

George Bush's chances in November 
depend heavily on whether Sheldon 
proves to be a weather vane for one of the 
country’s most important voting blocs 
Millions of white evangelicals returned to 
their roots to elect Carter 16 years ago 
They changed allegiance again in 1980, 
helping to give Ronald Reagan and Bush 
large majorities. This year there is some 
wavering among the faithful. One reason 
is mild disappointment with Bush. Anoth- 
er is Bill Clinton's and Al Gore’s status as 
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While Quayle and 
Robertson try to fire 
up Evangelicals by 
pillorying the 
challengers as anti- 
family, the Democrats 
may be born again in 


churchgoing Southern Bap- 
tists. If Clinton and Gore con- 
vert their religious ties into 
enough votes, the Democrats can be politi- 
cally born again in the South and a few 
pivotal states elsewhere. 

No way, said Sheldon, who has become a 
religious-right activist as head of the Tradi- 
tional Values Coalition. He has plenty of 
company among clergymen—even those 
who shun direct political involvement 
Floyd Smith, pastor of West Virginia's 
Hedgesville Baptist Church, also rues his 
one Carter ballot: ‘To vote for a person just 
because he’s born again is a mistake I won't 
make a second time.” Smith wants a Presi- 
dent “who will fight for our rights” against 
pro-choice feminists, atheists, gay-rights 
activists and others who threaten his brand 
of morality. “We're getting it shoved up our 


the South 


noses,” Smith complained. He cares little if 


help comes from an Episcopalian like Bush 
or a Presbyterian like Dan Quayle 

lo protect their evangelical support, 
the Republicans must stoke the anger of 
people like Smith. To woo evangelicals, 
the Democrats must convince them that 
Clinton and Gore are not only moderate 
but better able than their rivals to deal 
with the real problems of the middle class 
The stakes in this religious tug-of-war are 
high: the Southern Baptist Convention 
alone boasts 15 million members. Four 
years ago, the white evangelical vote was 
nearly 20% of the electorate. 
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The G.o.p. got a boost in 
2 Houston from prominent tele- 
= vangelists like Pat Robertson 
> and Jerry Falwell. Even before 

he took the podium for a 
> prime-time speech that ac- 
; cused Clinton of hatching “a 
radical plan to destroy the 
traditional family,” Robertson 
" revved up ultraconservatives 
outside the convention hall. 
At a Houston rally, young 
zealots distributed handbills 
denouncing “queers” and “fe- 
minazis” as Robertson be- 
rated the Democrats for fail- 
ing to mention God in their 
platform. 

The New Right alliance 
that emerged between reli- 
gious and secular conserva- 
tives in the late 1970s helped 
Reagan attract two-thirds of 
the white evangelical vote, 
the same proportion Carter 
had won in 1980. Some 70% 
voted for Bush four years 
ago, giving him a lock on the 
South, where white Protes- 
tants are the dominant voting 
bloc, and strengthening him 
in important Northern states 
like Illinois and Michigan. 

Yet Bush does not have an 
undisputed claim to evangeli- 
cal support this year. Spokes- 
men for the Southern Baptist 
Convention, the country’s 
largest Protestant group, complain that 
the President is squishy on certain issues. 
In particular, they disdain his reluctance 
to hammer gay-rights activism as some 
other Republicans do. Richard Land, head 
of the group's Christian Life Commission, 
warns that “it will take clear differences 
on values to get Southern Baptists to vote 
against two people of their own denomina- 
tion. If you want to energize Southern 
Baptists, it doesn’t take a rocket scientist 
to figure out how.” 

One way the White House has been do- 
ing that is with its education policy. The Re- 
publican proposal—loudly trumpeted dur- 
ing the Houston convention—would provide 
government aid to middle-income and poor 
families who want to send children to pri- 
vate schools, including church institutions. 
Clinton’s program is limited to public 
schools. Quayle and Robertson charged last 
week that Clinton is beholden to the teach- 
ers’ unions, which rank high in conserva- 
tive demonology because they ostensibly 
peddle “humanism” in classrooms. 

Quayle, in fact, has been far ahead of his 
patron in appealing to evangelical concerns 
He first launched his assault on the “cultur- 
al élite” nearly a year ago in a little-noted 
speech to Robertson's Christian Coalition, a 
group contending for control of G.o.P. orga- 
nizations in several states. He elaborated on 


Ferg, 


that theme, and attracted more attention, at 
the Southern Baptists’ annual meeting in 
June. Lately Bush has also been singing 
from the same hymnal—albeit in gentler 
tones. In July he appeared on Robertson’s 
TV show, where he dutifully pledged alle- 
giance to most items on the religious right’s 
agenda. He also agreed to attend a national 
gathering of religious conservatives in Dal- 
las two days after the convention. 

Clinton, for his part, turned down an 
invitation to the Dallas meeting. Having 
promised to appoint pro-choice jurists and 
to extend civil rights protection to homo- 
sexuals, he knows he cannot expect to 
pass the religious right’s moral checkup. 
Still, Clinton hopes to recapture a respect- 
able number of rank-and-file evangelicals, 
some of whom are more moderate than 
their leaders. Baptist Press, a news service 
for the Southern Baptist Convention's 
newspapers, last month distributed a long 
story describing the Clintons’ and Gores’ 
religious practices. While the candidates 
did not come across as quite the Sunday 
school teacher Carter was, they were de- 
picted as committed churchgoers. 


ARC NUTTLE, WHO MANAGED 

Robertson's failed 1988 presi- 

dential bid, thinks it was no ac- 

cident that Clinton last year 

adopted the term New Cove- 
nant as a campaign slogan. “That's an evoc- 
ative phrase for Christians,” Nuttle says, 
“as Clinton knows.” The Arkansan’s long 
association with evangelicals appeals to 
some conservatives who nonetheless dis- 
agree with his positions. Anthony Mangan, 
a Pentecostal pastor in Alexandria, Louisi- 
ana, met Clinton at a Bible camp meeting 
eight years ago and has admired him since 
because “Bill is such a genuine, full-of-love 
person. He loves the Lord with everything 
in him.” Still, because of Clinton’s stands on 
abortion and homosexual issues, Mangan 
doesn’t know what he'll do on Election Day. 
“Lhave to pray hard on it,” he says. 

For the moment, Clinton can live with 
that kind of uncertainty. If his religion 
wins him more of a hearing than Michael 
Dukakis and Walter Mondale got, he can 
try to shift the concerns of evangelical vot- 
ers to more practical, kitchen-table ques- 
tions. Says campaign manager David Wil- 
helm: “Plenty of Baptists know that the 
real family issue is how families can make 
ends meet.” 

Robison James, a religion professor at 
the Baptist-affiliated University of Rich- 
mond, thinks that at least some in his de- 
nomination are losing their pro-Republi- 
can fire out of frustration; the Reagan- 
Bush era, after all, did not re-create 
society in their image. Thus James pre- 
dicts that Clinton could get close to half 
the white evangelical vote, rather than the 
30% Dukakis won. If so, Clinton may be 
combing the New ‘Testament for tidbits ap- 
propriate for an Inaugural Address. a 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


Hail to the Prisoner 


RONALD REAGAN'S FRIEND THOMAS JEFFERSON SPURNED CARRIAGES AND 
escorts on his Inauguration Day in 1801. Instead, he strolled from his 
boardinghouse with some friends to the Capitol, where he took the oath 
of office and became the third U.S. President. He walked back for 
lunch—probably with Reagan. 

Things were simpler then. Last week at the gaudy end of the Republi- 
can Convention the 41st President roared off from Houston in a six-sto- 
ry, 227,000-Ib.-thrust 747-200B jet. George Bush’s seven-plane campaign 
air force began to crisscross the country from Gulfport to Hartford, bear- 
ing hundreds of advance men, surrogates, White House aides, Secret 
Service agents and reporters. These hordes will follow Bush through 
countless paralyzing motorcades and rallies, accompanied by helicop- 
ters, armored limousines, blocky weapons vans and scores of vip-toting 
luxury autos, all in search of the elusive voter. 

What have we done to our Presidents? What have we made of this 
office that was so painstakingly designed to avoid kingly dimensions? 
We have instead gone beyond 
mere royalty and invested the 
poor fellow with godly power— 
then raised our expectations 
accordingly and vented almost 
every human frustration and 
anger at him. We have girded 
him with this hideous appara- 
tus for his safety and conve- 
nience; all too often it deafens 
and crushes its audiences and 
imprisons the President. An 
old hand from the days of Rich- 
ard Nixon watched a phalanx 
of agents muscle aside dele- 
gates on the convention floor / 
last week to clear the way for 
Barbara Bush. “The Secret 
Service has taken over the 
White House advance opera- 
tion,” he muttered through clenched teeth, “and the Bush people 
have let them.” 

As Bush's battle group was winging on its thunderous way, Mort En- 
gelberg, the Hollywood producer turned bus-caravan impresario for the 
Clinton-Gore campaign, was in a dank Cleveland hotel mapping yet an- 
other ground-level incursion down the back ways of this civilization 
through Ohio and around Lake Erie to Buffalo. The earlier buscades 
along the Ohio and Mississippi river valleys were surprisingly success- 
ful strikes, finding people in neighborhoods where they lived, not at air- 
ports or pre-packaged arenas. Reporters from local television stations 
could hitch a bus ride for a hundred bucks or so a day, compared with 
more than $1,000 on a political airlift. Nor were the local news spots edit- 
ed to 90 seconds a day—more like 90 minutes, Engelberg's original idea 
was to steal the settings for Bush's family-values pitch before the Presi- 
dent could arrive. The buses fit modest front-yard dimensions. The peo- 
ple flowed easily and eagerly out of the grass roots. 

Old political calculations are dangerous. This election is between a 
savvy Democrat, nurtured by a small town and given an overlay of Ox- 
ford and Yale, and a duty-driven Republican reared in the nation’s rich- 
est suburb and now in possession of the most majestic and mighty politi- 
cal office in the world. Given the country’s suspicions of bigness and 
power, planted long ago by Reagan's friend Thomas Jefferson, it is not at 
all an uneven contest. & 
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Flying too high above the grass roots? 
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Trouble in 
Paradise 


THIS WAS NOT THE “FOUR MORE YEARS” CROWD. THESE 
were defectors—eight prominent Republican activists 
who had never strayed before but were about to now. 
They had attended G.o.p. conventions in the past; but as 
George Bush accepted their party’s nomination in Hous- 
ton, they were 1,400 miles from the action, watching on 
television. They chuckled at the laugh lines but mostly 
grimaced. They were all business, and they were taking 
notes. In 12 hours, they would publicly endorse Bill Clin- 
ton, and they said they were eager for fodder—or even, 
as several mused, “for something that might turn” them 
“from this course.” They didn’t hear it. 

On paper, this particular group of turncoats was 


ganizations around the 
country that within 
hours of the President's 
speech would confirm 
their rumored disaffec- 
tion—the timing of their 
crossovers having been 
quietly coordinated by 
the Clinton campaign. 
But these folks were dif- 
ferent; they live in Or- 
ange County, California, 
the wealthy citadel of 
conservative Republi- 
canism that was home 
to John Wayne, a place, 
the Duke once joked, 
where “due process is a 
bullet.” 

Before the polling gap between the two candidates 
tightened last week, Bush’s aides said privately that 
California was lost. Clinton’s 30-point lead there was 
deemed insurmountable, and even in Orange County 
the Democrats held a seven-point advantage. But Cali- 
fornia has 54 electoral votes (a full fifth of the 270 re- 
quired for victory), and history alone will force the 
G.o.P. to reconsider: since 1880, no Republican has cap- 
tured the White House without winning California— 
and no Republican in modern times has taken the state 
without amassing a huge plurality in Orange County. 
In 1988, Bush's Orange plurality of 317,000 votes rep- 
resented 90% of his statewide margin. 

But paradise is in trouble. “Forever, or so it seems,” 
says sociologist Mark Baldassare, who has studied Or- 
ange County for 10 years, “this place was on the steep- 
est of upward curves. But today, with every index 
down, the people who thought they were immune to re- 
cessions, the Republican white collar workers, have 
been caught. Bush will likely carry the county again, 
but if he doesn’t get a 300,000-vote plurality here, 
there’s no way he'll take California.” And that, says 
Representative Robert Dornan, one of the county’s five 
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Underwhelmed: c.o.p. defectors Johnson and Thompson 








Congressmen, “‘is iffy at best, unless there is a measur- 
able and perceived economic upturn.” 

It’s “not just the economy,” says Anita Mangels, 
one of the Orange Eight. “Until Clarence Thomas, I've 
voted Republican despite being pro-choice. Now the 
Supreme Court is only one vote away from outlawing 
abortion, and the Houston convention showed that 
that’s what will happen if Bush is back. A majority of 
Orange Republicans are pro-choice, and this issue is fi- 
nally resonating with them.” It’s “not just the econo- 
my,” says Harriett Wieder, an Orange County supervi- 


| sor. “I have to deal with the growing number of white 


collars who are crowding our emergency rooms. We 
need national health care, and Bush doesn’t get it.” 

But it’s mostly the economy. The Orange Eight are 
led by Roger Johnson and Kathryn Thompson. John- 
son runs Western Digital, a Forrune 500 computer- 
parts manufacturer; Thompson is the county’s second 
largest real estate developer and a former member of 
Team 100, the superexclusive organization of wealthy 
Republican fat cats. 
Since 1988, Thompson 
has poured almost 
$200,000 into G.o.P. 
campaigns. “I spoke to 
the President about the 
economy last fall, and 
he told me there was no 
recession,’ Thompson 
says. “He had said that 
publicly, but he knows 
me, and when he said it 
to me privately, I 
couldn't believe it. So I 
hosted two gatherings 
for Clinton in the hope 
of getting Bush to fo- 
cus.” The only focus 
Thompson has noticed 
has been unwelcome. In 
Houston last Tuesday, Representative Dornan told me, 
“Thompson wants to play hardball, O.K. But she better 
watch out, or she may find her business hurt.” 

Thompson seemed subdued as she watched Bush 
last Thursday, but she and Johnson went ballistic 
when the President crowed about homeowners refi- 
nancing their mortgages. “That's an achievement?” 
Johnson said incredulously. “People are losing income, 
so they have to refinance. The guy doesn’t have a clue.” 

If the Orange Eight were unimpressed, they are not 
optimistic. They know their neighbors, and Johnson 
and Thompson predict Bush will recover much of his 
support in the county. “I can see how that speech could 
work well for him here,” says Johnson. “That and 
whatever else he comes up with in the next two 
months,” says Thompson. “He's real good at sounding 
good.” As their voices trailed off, the last of a squadron 
of F-18 fighters flew low over the Pacific outside 
Thompson's home on its way to a landing at a nearby 
military base. “They're practicing their night stuff a lot 
more these days,” contended Thompson. “Yeah,” said 
Johnson, shaking his head, “it's like it was right before 
the Gulf War.” a 
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Boxing In Saddam 


Aban on Iraqi flights over 
the southern marshes is 
the Bush Administration’s 
latest military—and 
political—battle plan 


By JILL SMOLOWE 





VERY TIME GEORGE BUSH CONJURES 
up the triumph of Desert Storm, a 
nasty fact bedevils him: the tyrant 
still holds vicious sway in Baghdad. 
There’s no question the President would 
like to show Saddam that there are limits 
to his misbehavior, and last week he looked 
like he was about to teach him that lesson. 
First came a New York Jimes story that 
claimed Bush planned to provoke a con- 
frontation over weapons inspections, a con- 
frontation exquisitely timed to take place 
while the Republicans met in Houston. The 
idea was for a U.N. team in Baghdad to 
show up ata military ministry and demand 
entry; if Saddam balked, the allies would 
fire cruise missiles at selected targets. But 
the U.N. team, perhaps embarrassed by the 
publicity or unwilling to look like a U.S. 
pawn, quietly wrapped up business, pro- 
nounced its mission a success and left. 
Bush and Defense Secretary Dick Che- 
ney furiously denied the 7imes story and 
the implication that the President would 
attack Saddam to give himself a boost in 
the polls. But the two men were being dis- 


ingenuous in their categorical dismissal of 


the 7imes report, since there was a secret 
scheme to attack Saddam if the U.N. 
team’s mission had ended in failure. A few 
days later, the allies announced plans to 
carve out a security zone in southern Iraq, 
home of a persistent Shi'ite insurgency, 
that would be off limits to Saddam's com- 
bat aircraft. “We are not doing this for no 
good reason,” British Prime Minister John 


Major explained. “It’s happening because | 


there is clear evidence now of the system- 
atic murder, genocide, of the Shi‘ites.” 
The plight of the Shi'ites is serious, but 
the note of selfless compassion did not 
quite ring true. Just 17 months ago, when 
Saddam was ruthlessly crushing their re- 
bellion in the south, Western leaders 
stood by and did nothing. At the time, they 
argued plausibly if heartlessly that an al- 
lied intervention risked both a military 
quagmire and an unstable partition of Iraq 
that could extend Iran’s influence in the 
region. Neither prospect has disappeared. 
With Bush in Houston trying to reinvigo- 
rate his political fortunes, it was impossi- 
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| ble to escape cynical questions about what 


was for real—and what was for political ef- 
fect. No more convincing was the sudden 
European eagerness to provide air protec- 
tion to Iraqi Muslims solely on humanitar- 
ian grounds; Europeans have not yet made 
a similar commitment to the Slavic Mus- 
lims in neighboring Bosnia. 

Why the sharp turnaround, and why 
now? It appears the West’s steeliness is 
more reactive than provocative. For 
months, Western patience with Iraq has 
been wearing thin. Since January, Sad- 
dam has tweaked his enemies time and 
again, counting on Bush, Major and 


French President Francois Mitterrand to 
be too distracted by domestic issues to re- 
spond. “Saddam concluded that with all 
its problems, the West lacked the stomach 





Just 17 months ago, Saddam was ruthless 





me 


ly crushing the Shi‘ite rebellion in the south 


to go to war with him again,” says a senior | 


British diplomat. “He saw that as an excel- 
lent opportunity to push his luck.” 

And push he did. Early in the year, he 
deployed 15 divisions along the internal 
border with the Kurdish-held north. More 
recently he reportedly stepped up attacks 
on the Shi'ite south, draining wells and 
defoliating the marshlands to target rebel 
enclaves better. Saddam also thumbed his 
nose at the international community, im- 
peding the work of U.N. inspection teams, 
blocking aid convoys and attacking U.N. 
guards 

Then came the standoff last month at 
the Agriculture Ministry when the Iraqi 
leader refused to let a U.N. team through 
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the doors. According to Pentagon officials, 
infuriated allies were on the brink of 
launching strikes against military targets 
around Baghdad. At the last moment Sad- 
dam backed down, but the victory proved 
hollow when the U.N. allowed him to dic- 
tate who could enter the ministry. Soon af- 
ter, British diplomats say, allied leaders 
determined that whatever the next provo- 
cation, they would issue an ultimatum, 
then strike if Saddam did not comply. 

Plan A called for the next U.N. inspec- 
tion team to enter an off-limits Iraqi minis- 
try. Anticipating Saddam’s refusal, a spe- 
cial U.S. Air Force air-control group was 
dispatched to Saudi Arabia to guide the 
expected aerial attacks. When press leaks 
last week forced the mission to abort, the 
mounting atrocities in the south came into 
focus as an attractive alternative. Plan B 
calls for establishing the “no-fly zone” 
over the Shi‘ite marshes. U.S. officials say 
an ultimatum will be issued this week giv- 
ing Saddam just 24 hours to clear the 
southern airspace. The stated purpose is 
to insure unimpeded reconnaissance mis- 
sions, but if Saddam dares to field his air 


_— 


force, said National Security Adviser 
Brent Scowcroft, “then we will take appro- 
priate countermeasures.” 

The political objectives are less clear. 
Is this just another shot at weakening Sad- 


dam, or do the allies hope it might provoke 


a coup? Given the talk of genocide, does 
the mission imply a long-term commit- 
ment to insure the safety of Shi‘ites? In the 
wake of Desert Storm, the West put a pre- 
mium on keeping Iraq intact for fear of 
sparking destabilizing Kurdish and 
Shi'ite rebellions. Today Western leaders 
are willing to take a calculated risk with 
Iraq's integrity, as long as Saddam is put 
in his place. —Reported by William Mader/ 
London and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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THE BALKANS 


Munich 
All Ove 


Again? 


Talks on a settlement 
in Bosnia sound 
uncomfortably 
reminiscent of the 1938 
surrender to aggression 
By GEORGE J. CHURCH 





N INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, MUNICH 

is a word of shame. The 1938 confer- 

ence at which Britain and France 

agreed to let Adolf Hitler's troops oc- 
cupy a big chunk of their ally Czechoslova- 
kia made the city’s name synonymous 
with a cowardly sellout to aggression. So it 
is no surprise that the organizers of the in- 
ternational conference on the Balkans that 
is scheduled to meet in London this week 
staunchly deny they will countenance a 
rerun, Just the opposite, says British Dep- 
uty Foreign Secretary Douglas Hogg: the 
conferees will “make it absolutely plain to 
the Serbs that they are not going to be al- 
lowed to retain the land they have 
grabbed” in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The con- 
ference will consider tightening sanctions 
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against the Bosnian Serbs’ patrons in Bel- 
grade and may approve a plan to assign 
10,000 fresh United Nations troops to es- 
cort relief convoys from the Adriatic port 
of Split to the besieged capital of Sarajevo. 
“The Serbs may discover that it is in their 
interest—you have to persuade them that 
it is in their interest—to negotiate,” says 
U.N. Secretary-General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali. “Theirs is a pariah state now.” 

But when asked what sort of settle- 
ment this kind of pressure might eventu- 
ally produce, European diplomats sketch 
an arrangement that sounds suspiciously 
like a 1992 version of Munich: essentially a 
division of Bosnia into three highly un- 
equal parts. Bosnia'’s Serbs might not hold 
on to quite all of the territory they have 
conquered; their leader, Radovan Karad- 
zic, asserts that they would settle for 64% 
of Bosnia rather than the 70% they now oc- 
cupy. Croats would get most of the rest. 
Bosnia’s Muslims would be left with little 





more than the few towns and slivers of 


countryside they now hold. The Serb, 
Croat and Muslim cantons might even the- 
oretically join in a confederation that 
would be called Bosnia. But that would 
be a pious fiction; in reality Serbian, 
and toa lesser extent Croatian, aggressors 
would have extinguished any indepen- 
dent, multiethnic Bosnia. 

But no one expects an official solution 
to be reached at the London conference. 
Even if all the main factions show up, the 


conference will include representatives of 


so many nations and groupings, from the 
European Community to the Organization 
of the Islamic Conference, as to constitute 
what a Dutch diplomat calls “about as un- 
wieldy a group as they come.” Prospects 
that the three-day meeting can accom- 
plish much are minimal. 

British diplomats, though, hope the con- 
ference will at least begin a process of nego- 
tiation eventually leading toa partition into 
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U.N. relief may come too late to bring 
lasting joy to the besieged Muslims in the 
Bosnian town of Gorazde 


ethnic cantons such as Lebanon’s—not be- 
cause they like it but because they see no 
other way to stop the war. The brute fact is 
that the Serbs have won on the ground; re- 
versing that victory would require military 
intervention far beyond anything any West- 
ern power will even consider. For all the re- 
lief efforts, Hogg warned Bosnian President 
Alija Izetbegovic two weeks ago that he 
could not hope for military help to save the 
remaining Muslim areas from Serbian con- 
quest. In the British view, the formation of 
cantons would avoid a total Serbian victory 
and avert another looming nightmare: 
mass deaths—perhaps 200,000 to 300,000 
among refugees inside the former Yugosla- 
via who might not survive the rough Balkan 
winter. An end to the fighting would enable 
international relief organizations to supply 
food, shelter and clothing that would keep 
the refugees alive. 


HE U.S., HOWEVER, IS “ABSOLUTELY 
opposed” to cantonization, says 
Lawrence Eagleburger, who will at- 
tend the London conference as Act- 
ing Secretary of State. He fears setting a 
dangerous precedent of accommodating ag- 
gression. In fact, while Eagleburger voices 
hope that the London conference “may be- 
gin to find some new diplomatic approaches 
that may over time bring the bloodshed to 
an end,” others in the Bush Administration 
sound unhappy about negotiations now. 
“Pushing negotiations in the midst of the 
horrors being perpetrated on the ground is 
bizarre,” says one official, But the U.S. may 
well be unable to stop the unequal partition 
of Bosnia. The Administration’s ideas, 
chiefly a tightening of sanctions against 
Serbia, seem pitifully inadequate to bring- 
ing about any happier end. 
Unfortunately, setting up cantons 
might not stop bloodshed in the Balkans any 
more than the Munich agreement headed 
off World War II, which exploded a year lat- 
er. Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic 
has already announced plans to resettle 
140,000 Serb refugees in Kosovo, a province 
of Serbia. Western officials are worried that 
he may well clear room for them by “ethnic 
cleansing” of the province's majority Alba- 
nians and then attempt a conquest of inde- 
pendent Macedonia in the guise of protect- 
ing a Serb minority there. Reports are 
filtering in to London of ethnic purges car- 
ried out by both Serbs and Croats in Ser- 
bia’s sister republic of Montenegro: Cro- 





| atia might also try to annex by force the 


Croat-populated northwestern corner. 
Any of these moves could touch off a gen- 
eral Balkan war drawing in Albania, Bul- 
garia, Greece and Turkey—making the 
parallels to Munich uncomfortably close to 
complete. —Reported by William Mader/London 
and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 












By LISABEYER RAMALLAH 


HE OPERATION BEGINS WITH CARE- 

ful primping: the five men, all 

commandos in the Israeli army, 

put on their makeup. To create a 

dark complexion, they smear a 

thick, oily foundation cream on 
face, hands and arms. One of the soldiers 
pastes on a fake mustache; another paints 
a jagged scar on his cheek. To complete 
their disguise—they are posing as Arab 
charcoalmakers today—the men, clad in 
T shirts, jeans and sneakers, smudge their 
faces with soot. 

Setting out from a hiding place in the 
woods near the Palestinian town of Jenin, 
they drive through the West Bank hills in 
a banged-up taxi and are greeted with 
friendly waves by Palestinians who clearly 
do not suspect that the men are Israeli 
infiltrators. Soon the commandos reach 
their destination, a small house outside 
Jenin. Inside, they hope to find Munir Jar- 
adat, 18, allegedly a member of an armed 
-alestinian group that calls itself the Red 
Eagles. Weapons drawn, the soldiers 
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DEADLY 
FORGE 


How Israeli commandos are 
‘Waging an undercover war in 
the occupied territories 











An Israeli unit 

seeking Palestinian 
storm the house, but they find pecvsanyiebane i alestinian deaths under con- 
only two frightened women, a pions pe troversial circumstances, Pal- 
boy and a younger child. No ternal avai) estinian leaders charge that 


Jaradat. ‘‘Never mind,” snaps 
the group commander. “Next 
time.” Three weeks later, another com- 
mando team catches up with Jaradat in 
the nearby village of Silat al Harithiyah. 
According to the army's report, he is shot 
dead after he pulls a pistol on the soldiers. 
More and more, that is the pattern of 
confrontation these days in the Israeli- 
occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip. Even 
as Israeli and Palestinian negotiators were 
preparing to resume peace talks set for 
this week in Washington, their armed 
compatriots were shooting it out in the ter- 
ritories. The new pattern began to emerge 
eight months ago, when the Israeli army 
launched an all-out offensive to end what it 
describes as the “red intifadeh,” resistance 
by an increasing number of Palestinians 
who have switched from stones to guns in 
their fight against the occupation. The 
army’s campaign, which mainly employs 
undercover units—“Arabized” is the term 
used by the media—has produced a rash of 
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the commando units are death 

squads. “We've seen this be- 
fore, in Guatemala, Argentina, the Philip- 
pines,” says Riad Malki, an activist associ- 
ated with the outlawed Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine. “The idea is not 
to capture fugitives but to eliminate them.” 

Israeli and Palestinian human-rights 
groups charge that the force used is exces- 
sive. Three weeks ago, Education Minister 
Shulamit Aloni, whose leftist Meretz Party 
is part of Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s 
governing coalition, said she was “op- 
posed in principle to 18- or 19-year-old 
boys’ passing judgment on Palestinians 
and then carrying out death sentences 
against them.” 

Security authorities are unmoved by 
such complaints. They see the campaign as 
a success, since it has reduced the level of 
Palestinian violence directed against Israe- 
lis and prompted the surrender of scores of 
wanted activists. Rabin, a former general, 
has no intention of stopping the undercov- 
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er operations. “This is the way to go,” he 
said recently. “We intend to continue.” 

So far, the activities of the special 
units, or sayarot, have not disrupted the 
Middle East peace process. Palestinian 


delegates to the talks have chosen not to | 


make the killings a major issue, in part 
perhaps because of embarrassment over 
the fact that many of the militants target- 
ed by the commandos are thought to have 
the blood of fellow Palestinians on their 
hands. Since the intifadeh began in 1987, 
Israeli security forces have killed 775 Pal- 
estinians in the territories; 680 more have 
been slain by their brethren, mainly for al- 
leged collaboration with Israel. 

Far fewer Israelis (117) have been 
killed by Palestinians in that time. But a 
spate of armed assaults by Arabs last year 
prompted the army to expand the role of 
undercover units, which were first de- 
ployed against the intifadeh in 1988. Today 
the sayarot—their predecessors made the 
raid on Entebbe in 1976 a synonym for mil- 
itary derring-do—are conducting 200 or 
more operations every day in the occupied 
territories, though many of those sorties 
have limited objectives, such as gathering 
intelligence or spotting rock throwers. 

The military's aim in using the sayarot 
is to pinpoint Palestinian troublemakers 
and reduce contact and friction with the 
general population. Since the commandos 
went into large-scale action, the army has 
cut back routine patrols, maintained few- 
er outposts and limited the imposition of 
curfews in Palestinian towns and villages. 
Overall troop strength in the territories 
has been trimmed a third, from 10,000 sol- 
diers to about 7,000. 

As a result of the new tactics, military 





officers say Arab attacks on Israeli targets 
declined 30% during the first four months 
of 1992, compared with the same period in 
1991. So far this year, 1,000 Palestinians 
on the wanted list have been arrested and 
39 killed. Militants are also said to be sur- 
rendering in unprecedented numbers— 
130 since Jan. 1—presumably because 
they prefer jail to possible death at the 
hands of the commandos. The military 
says the 130 are hard-core fighters, a 
claim many Palestinians dispute. Saleh 
Abdul Jawad Saleh, a West Bank political 
scientist who has studied Palestinian fugi- 
tives, says most of those who have given 
themselves up were wanted for lesser of- 
fenses, such as throwing rocks or painting 
nationalistic graffiti. The shooters, he 
adds, remain at large. 


NE OF THEM IS “AHMAD,” 23, A 
member of a militant Palestin- 
ian group known as the Black 
Panthers, who is constantly on 
the move to avoid being caught 
by the Israelis. Though he 
knows the odds are against him, Ahmad 
says he prefers to keep fighting rather than 
surrender. “One day,” he says, fidgeting, 
drawing on his cigarette, looking nervously 
about, “it will be either them or me.” 

It may be him. In encounters with real 
or suspected militants, the army takes no 
chances. Last February it removed a safety 
catch from regulations by giving soldiers 
the authority to open fire in a wider range 
of circumstances, As before, a soldier is 
permitted to shoot in two situations: if his 
life is in danger or if a fleeing 
suspect does not respond to a 
warning to stop. But under the 








new rules, the definition of a life-threaten- 
ing situation has been expanded and the 
amount of warning that must be given to 
absconders has been reduced. 

The army insists that the soldiers are 
abiding by the rules. “We are not killers. 
We only try to catch the fugitives and make 
them talk,” said Amir Rosenberg, one of 
the five commandos in the first raid in 
search of Jaradat; Rosenberg was shot to 


| death by a Red Eagle last month. “I have no 


problem with what we do. Whom are we 
talking about? About people who have al- 
ready killed or committed a terrorist act.” 
Added a comrade: “Believe me, if we used 
our guns as freely as the media say, the 
ground would be littered with hundreds of 
dead Palestinians.” 

Human-rights organizations think oth- 
erwise; they contend that the sayarot shoot 
first and ask questions later. B'Tselem, one 
such group, maintains that only about half 
the Palestinians killed by the sayarot are 
armed. In a widely publicized incident, Ja- 
mal Rashid Ghanim, 23, was playing soccer 
in the West Bank town of Tulkarm when 
four undercover soldiers rushed him and, 
according to eyewitnesses, shot down the 
unarmed man in cold blood. 

Clearly, mistakes—sometimes lethal 
ones—are made, a fact the army concedes 
and says it is working to avoid. Before the 
unsuccessful raid to find Jaradat, the com- 
mandos who led it made a dozen mock at- 
tacks in which soldiers played the roles of 
Palestinians in the house. Each drill tested 
the raiders’ adherence to the open-fire reg- 
ulations; often they failed, “shooting” a 
“suspect” who moved merely 
to put his hand in an empty 
pocket. 

Despite the controversy, 
the army plans to press the 


stay one step ahead hunt, above and _ below 
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ground, for the 750 hard-core 
activists who remain on the 
wanted list. The struggle is 
bound to be bloody. Whatever 
the army’s success rate, armed resistance 
is not likely to fade away altogether. As 
Saleh points out, the killing of a Black 
Panther or a Red Eagle often prompts 
volunteers to enlist in the cause. “The vi- 
olence stems from a political problem,” 
he says. “It requires a political solu- 
tion”—and that, as Palestinians see it, 
means a settlement that would bring 
about Israeli withdrawal from the territo- 
ries. Yet the very search for a peaceful 
solution risks more bloodshed: hard-line 
Palestinians are convinced that negotiat- 
ing with the Israelis is tantamount to sell- 
ing out the cause. Thus, Palestinian intel- 
lectual Sari Nusseibeh suggests, as the 
peace process resumes and perhaps accel- 
erates, that Palestinian militants may con- 
tinue to try to sabotage it by force of arms. 
In that case, the sayarot will be there 
to stay. —With reporting by 
Ron Ben-Yishai/Ya'bad and Jamil Hamad/Ramallah 




















America Abroad/ Strobe Talbott 


And Now For 
Some Good News 


IN A WORLD WHERE COUNTRIES SEEM TO BE BREAKING 
down and falling apart, there is one that may actually 
be coming back together. It is Cyprus, whose very 
name has for more than 30 years been a synonym for 
tribal hatred, religious strife and diplomatic failure. In- 
tensive negotiations at the United Nations this fall may 
finally yield a breakthrough. 

Cyprus is a single island with two communities 
one Greek, Christian and fairly prosperous; the other 
Turkish, Muslim and relatively poor. The Greeks out- 
number the Turks 4 to 1, and long before the island 
won its independence from Britain in 1960, many 
Greek Cypriots wanted enosis, or union with Greece. 
Given that alternative, Turkish Cypriots not unrea- 
sonably preferred parti- 
tion and, in due course, 
the creation of their own 
state. After much provo- 
cation, Turkey invaded 
in 1974 and seized the 
northern third of Cyprus. 
The Greek community 
ended up with 160,000 
refugees. Turkish Cypri- 
ots fared even worse. No 
country but Turkey itself 
would grant them diplo- 
matic recognition, and 
their crippled economy 
became a drain on Anka- 
ra’s resources. 

Over the decades, a 


parade of big-name U.S. ayn, soldier patrols the no-man's-land dividing Cyprus 


peacemakers came and 
went. George Ball, Dean Acheson, Cyrus Vance and 
Clark Clifford all broke their picks on the problem. 

Now, quite suddenly, in talks due to resume in Oc- 
tober, the U.N. may be able to sponsor the creation of a 
“bizonal and bicommunal federal state”: each of the 
two communities would have its own territory but 
share a number of ministries and government func- 
tions. Bulent Aliriza, a once—and perhaps future— 
Turkish Cypriot diplomat, who is currently a senior 
associate at the Carnegie Endowment for Internation- 
al Peace, sees the makings of ‘the first settlement of 
an ethnic conflict in the new world order.” 

Cyprus is perhaps the best example of what might 
be called the John Donne principle of world affairs: no 
country is an island, entire of itself; every country is a 
piece of the continent, a part of the main, The “inter- 
communal” enmity between Greek and Turkish Cypri- 
ots has always been an extension of the regional feud 
between Greece and Turkey proper. 

Even though Greece and Turkey are both mem- 
bers of NaTo, they have bickered constantly over air- 
space, territorial waters and the continental shelf, 








sometimes coming to the brink of war. Both long ago 
became adept at playing Moscow and Washington 
against each other: the Kremlin used the Cyprus im- 
broglio to try to weaken the Western alliance and to 
make all kinds of mischief in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, from conducting espionage to sponsoring 
terrorism. 

Now Russia is cooperating with the U.S. and Britain 
in the U.N. Security Council, enabling Secretary- 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghali to exert more influence 
than any of his predecessors on the contending parties 
in the Cyprus dispute. 

These days Greece is eager to bury the hatchet 
with Turkey. That is largely because of all the trouble 
in the Balkans, where Greece has political interests 
and ethnic kinsmen. Noting that “clouds are massing 
on our northern borders,” Prime Minister Constantine 
Mitsotakis has proclaimed that “we do not face a threat 
from the East.” He has vowed to pursue “rapproche- 
ment” with Ankara. And for the first time the Greek 
Cypriots have in George Vassiliou a President who has 
truly repudiated enosis 
and is prepared to accept 
a federation that will pre- 
serve the identity, guard 
the rights and foster the 
economic development of 
the Turkish community. 

For Turkey too, new 
priorities have inspired 
new flexibility. What 
used to be the Soviet re- 
publics of the Caucasus 
and Central Asia are pop- 
ulated largely by Turkic- 
speaking peoples, many 
of whom are looking to 
Ankara for help. Prime 
Minister Suleyman De- 
mirel sees an opportunity 
to make Turkey a major 
regional power “from the Adriatic to the Great Wall of 
China,” and that makes him eager to settle quarrels 
with his western neighbor. Demirel is nudging the 
Turkish Cypriots to give up about a quarter of the terri- 
tory they have occupied since 1974 in exchange for an 
end to their isolation both on the island and in the 
world. 

In the past, U.S. domestic politics have been a com- 
plicating factor. There are more than 20 times as many 
Greek Americans as Turkish Americans, and earlier 
governments in Greece and Cyprus have mobilized the 
powerful Greek lobby in Washington, tilting U.S. poli- 
cy toward Athens and Nicosia. 

Mitsotakis and Vassiliou have broken with that pat- 
tern, encouraging the Bush Administration to play 
honest broker. Says Nelson Ledsky, the career diplo- 
mat who has served as the Administration’s special en- 
voy for Cyprus: “This problem has often been termed 
insoluble. | don’t believe that. I think it will be solved.” 
If it is, it will be not only a credit to him and the other 
mediators but also a bonus from the end of the cold 
war. a 
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By JANICE C. SIMPSON 





OSMETICS COMPANIES USUALLY 

promote their products as mir- 

acle cures that will make users 

look younger or more alluring. 

But Estee Lauder’s Prescrip- 

tives had something else in 
mind when it introduced All Skins, a line of 
115 foundation shades spanning the color 
spectrum from antelope to mahogany, Its 
foundation, the company promised in a bla- 
tant appeal to African Americans and other 
women of color, “matches your skin tone ex- 
actly.” The message hit home: All Skins now 
adds 4,000 new black customers a month, 
and overall foundation sales are up 50%. This 
fall, rival Revion will also offer a line of make- 
up specifically for black women. 

The complexion of America is chang- 
ing. And cosmetics companies aren’t the 
only ones that have noticed. According to 
the 1990 census, the African-American 
population is growing at a rate more than 
twice as fast as that of whites. Moreover, 
during the past two decades, the aggre- 
gate annual income of blacks has grown 
nearly sixfold, to an estimated $270 bil- 
lion. As a group, blacks are younger and 
tend to spend a higher percentage of their 
money on consumer goods than their 
white counterparts do. They also show a 
preference for top-of-the-line merchan- 
dise and a willingness to try new products. 

Those are precisely the attributes that 
turn the heads of corporate marketers, es- 
pecially in these recessionary times when 
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sO many people are pinching their pen- 
nies. Thus everyone with something to 
sell, from book publishers to automakers, 
has begun targeting the growing numbers 
of middle-class blacks with specially de- 
signed products and marketing cam- 
paigns. “Marketing to African Americans 
is a competitive imperative,” says Ken 
Smikle, president of the African American 
Marketing and Media Association. “It's 
not a question of if firms should market to 
blacks, it’s how.” 

Merchandisers have long welcomed 
black consumers, of course, but in the 
past, most assumed that their mass-mar- 
keting campaigns would reach them along 
with everyone else. Some progressive- 
minded companies demonstrated their 
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good intentions toward the 
black market by integrating 
a few black models into 
their ads. But that old one- 
size-fits-all approach won't 
wash today. Instead there is 
a growing recognition that 
cultural preferences and 
values influence what black 
consumers buy. A De Paul 
University study found, for 
example, that African 
Americans prefer products 
that acknowledge their eth- 
nic heritage and respond 


best to ads that reflect the full panorama of 


the black community. 


None of that is news to the scores of | made 


small specialty companies 
that traditionally catered to 
this market, but now main- 
stream companies are 
catching on. Advertising 
dollars aimed at black con- 
sumers have jumped 85%, 
to $757 million, just since 
1984. Meanwhile, black 
marketing specialists and 
advertising firms are being 
hired to help companies 
customize their products— 
and their pitch—to black 
tastes. 

Some bids for the black 
market are largely a matter of style. Even 
before Bill Clinton donned sunglasses and 
went on The Arsenio Hall Show, Pillsbury 
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put shades on the Doughboy and recast 
him as homeboy. K Mart, meanwhile, 
hired a black advertising firm that created 
an ad campaign around the 
slogan “Looking Good.” In 
one radio commercial, a 
woman tells her friend 
about the store’s new fash- 
ions. “Girl, I couldn’t be- 
lieve my eyes,” she says. “I 
went out and looked at the 
store name again. It was K 
Mart all right.” 

Other companies have 
made more substantive 
changes, developing new 
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Customizing the product 








kets a “Mahogany” line of 
greeting cards that features 
black characters and say- 
ings. And even though it en- 
joyed good sales with a 
black version of its Barbie 
doll, Mattel introduced 
Shani, whose broad facial 
features and slightly fuller 
hips more accurately reflect 
the way that many African 
Americans look. 
J.C. Penney, which 
made its name as a mass 
marketer, discovered the 


benefits of targeting when it set up 20 ex- 
perimental boutiques stocked with caftans 


kente cloth, brimless hats 
called kufis, carved wooden 
masks and other items im- 
ported from West Africa. 
After selling out all the mer- 
chandise in just three 
months, the retailer ex- 
panded the concept to 100 
more stores and will add 
American-made products 
with Afrocentric designs. In 
the entertainment world, 
art is imitating life: four of 
the five new comedies de- 
buting on nec this fall will 
star black actors. 
Sometimes the medium 
is the message. When the National Council 


from 


of Negro Women held workshops for people 
| organizing family reunions—increasingly 





popular events in the black community 


companies like Reebok and Kellogg signed 


up to exhibit their products. Other major- 
_ league merchandisers, like 
2 Procter & Gamble and Coca- 
= Cola, distribute samples of 
; their products in gift bags 
: that are handed out after 
» Sunday service to parishio- 
ners at black churches. 
But marketing cam- 
é paigns alone aren’t always 
3 enough to woo black con- 
= sumers. “Blacks want to see 
“the company involved and 
contributing,” says public 
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ones. Hallmark now mar- Cultivating ethnic pride Bauman. “The concept of a 
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= good corporate citizen is important to us.” 
; That can mean hiring more black employ- 
° ees, making contributions to black causes, 
= placing ads in the black media, using black 
= Suppliers or even naming blacks to the 
3 company’s board of directors. 
gD sponse to all this attention has 
“been largely positive. “It’s about time,” 
says Pat Tobin, an L.A.-based adwoman 
whose clients include Toyota and AT&T. 
“African Americans helped build this 
country, and we've been shut out too 
long.” Nevertheless, some blacks are put 
off by the idea of being treated as a mono- 
lithic entity instead of as individuals with 
tastes as diverse as anyone else’s. Indeed, 
companies that actively pursue the black 
market run the risk of being criticized for 
stereotyping black consumers or exploit- 
ing them. “There's a fine line between try- 
ing to appeal to taste and ethnic heritage 
and creating a stereotype,” says David 
Stewart, a marketing professor at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

G. Heilman Brewing Co. learned that 
the hard way when protests from the 
black community caused the U.S. Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms to re- 
voke its approval of a potent malt liquor 
whose primary consumers were expected 
to be black males. Similar protests caused 
R.J. Reynolds to snuff out a new cigarette 
specifically designed to attract black 
smokers, Those companies are studies 
“on how not to market a product and how 
to ignore the community concerned,” says 
Doug Alligood, vice president of special 


% of black families in the U.S. 
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markets for BBDO New York. “Nobody 
bothered to find out that the black commu- 
nity is really concerned about health.” 

But even such missteps are unlikely to 
slow down the move toward more diversi- 
fied marketing. After all, notes advertising 
executive Caroline Jones, “come the year 
2000, African Americans, Hispanics, 
Asians and women will be the majority in 
this country. Targeting will no longer be a 
luxury but a requirement.” In other 
words, don’t be surprised when the Pills- 
bury Doughboy pops up in a sombrero or a 
kimono Reported by Sally B. Donneily/ 
Los Angeles, Allan Holmes/Atlanta and Jane Van 
Tassel/New York 
Afrocentric fashions help retailer J.C. 
Penney attract black customers 
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scenes From a 


Astoried love affair 
crashes in shards as 

Mia Farrow accuses 
Woody Allen of incest 
and child molestation. 
For the prurient, it was 

a delight; for Allen 

and for Farrow’s motley 
family, a piteous descent 
into hell. 
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By RICHARD CORLISS 


OODY AND MIA. NO LAST 
names, please, for the 
king and queen of Man- 


hattan’s glitterati. For a 
decade they were the 
wax-doll couple atop a 
cake at the wedding of 


popular art and social responsibility. He 


made, and she starred in, movies that 
played like fantasies of their partnership. 
Offscreen, their liaison produced the por- 
trait of an ideal postmodern family. Unmar- 
ried, they lived apart yet loved together 
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While nurturing a rainbow coalition of priv- 
ileged American kids and children salvaged 
from the Third World, Mom and Dad lived 
the city’s most public private lives. Tout 
New York was their movie set, Madison 
Square Garden their all-star playground, 
the chic eatery Elaine's their kitchen. Cen- 
tral Park was their shared backyard. From 
their respective apartment windows on 
opposite sides of the park, they would wave 
love at each other 

That patch of green is now their paz 
Woody Allen, America’s most revered and 
introspective filmmaker, and Mia Farrow, 
the waif who matured into a madonna in 






















breakup 


reel and real life, are at war. What began as 
askirmish over custody rights of three chil- 
dren escalated early last week when Allen 
declared that he was in love with one of 
Farrow's adopted daughters, Soon-Yi Far 
row Previn. Then the tabloid artillery went 
ballistic. The Connecticut police were inves- 
tigating a complaint of child molestation 
against Allen. It was revealed that Farrow 
discovered the infidelity when she found 
nude photos of Soon-Yi that Allen had tak 
en. Farrow was mobilizing her loyal kids, 
sending them to newspapers and T'V shows, 
to defend her motherhood. Those close to 
Allen charged Farrow with beating Soon-Yi 


upon learning of the affair, and of mistreat- 
ing her adopted brood. Each day's accusa- 
tions were grotesque—and, as they say, 
growing tesquer. 

This was not mere celebrity dish; this 
was rancid food for thought. The clash 
raised troubling questions for every nou- 
veau Brady Bunch family, every jerry-built 
alliance of siblings who are more like 
classmates and parents who may be only 
lovers. What is incest? How affectionate 
can a man be to those in his care? What is 
a father? How much distance must he put 
between himself and his unofficial chil- 
dren before he is free to date one of them? 
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Before the sideshow: in October 1989 
the Big Apple Circus attracts the happy 
Farrow-Previn-Allen family of Moses, 
Mia, Satchel, Soon-Yi, Dylan and Woody 


The battle of Woody and Mia has al- 
ready claimed casualties, real and figura- 
tive. Allen’s life and eminence seem 
permanently branded; the only major film- 
maker since Charlie Chaplin to be com- 
monly referred to by his first name is now 
likely to be remembered in part, as Chap- 
lin is, as a despoiler of young women. Man- 
hattan divorce attorney Raoul Felder, al- 
luding to another disgraced director, says 
of Allen, “He can put his career in an enve- 
lope and mail it to Roman Polanski.” 

Farrow’s reputation as an All-World 
Mother, selflessly adopting children to 
show them a good life and maternal love, 
is shrouded in suspicion. Soon-Yi, who 
says she is 21, has tumbled at least in her 
siblings’ eyes from child-woman to Other 
Woman. Dylan, the seven-year-old girl 
adopted by Farrow and Allen, is scarred 
by the accusations of child abuse. And the 
other children must be suffering psychic 
retinal damage from the blinding heat of 
the infotainment dragon. Another casual- 
ty is the fond notion—held by many other 
wise cynical folk on both coasts and by not 
a few people in between—that the Woody- 
Mia story was a liaison for the ages. This 
was the last light that failed 

The moral: Never believe in the fairy 
tales movie people create. They will buoy 
your spirit and, with the flick of a head- 
line, crush it. Another moral: Don’t always 
heed what you read. The tabloid newspa- 
pers, especially in New York City, have 
feasted on this fracas, one-upping each 
other daily in the body count of revoltin’ 
developments. With all the soiled laundry 
of unverified allegations, the facts are 
hard to determine, let alone the truth. Ev- 
ery journalist is, perforce, a garbologist. 
So what can we find in the rubble? 





Let the game begin: Allen with 
Soon-Yi at the Knicks, 1991 
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Hollywood Babylon: Crimes and Misdemeanors 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
The world’s first great 
movie star had a letch 
for young flesh. His 
first two wives were 
16, his third (Paulette 
Goddard) 19, his 
fourth (Oona O'Neill) 
18. He also endured, 
in 1943, a lurid pater- 
nity suit that branded 
the Little Tramp as a 
big Don Juan. 


FATTY ARBUCKLE 
The corpulent comic 
was at the peak of his 
fame when he was 
tried in the death of a 
starlet in 1921; it was 
said he raped her with 
a Coke bottle. Though 
found not guilty, he 
was forced off the 
screen, later directing 
films under the name 
William B. Goodrich. 


Allen and Farrow have been a couple 
since 1980. For the first five years, their af- 
fair was carried on mostly at his apartment, 
rarely at hers, which for years has been 
overflowing with kids and pets: Farrow now 
has four biological and seven adopted chil- 
dren. “She likes to spend tons of time with 
kids,” he told author Eric Lax ina biography 
published last year, in enumerating the op- 
posites that attracted him to her. “I like to 








ERROL FLYNN 

His autobiography was 
called My Wicked, 
Wicked Ways; he 
wanted to title it in 
Like Me. The swash- 
buckler was charged 
in 1942 with raping 
two teenage girls on 
his yacht. Acquitted, 
he stayed a film favor- 
ite. Then he partied 
himself to death. 


ROMAN POLANSKI 
The Polish director of 
Rosemary's Baby (with 
Mia Farrow) and 
Chinatown (with Jack 
Nicholson) was 
charged in 1977 with 


spend. ..onlya limited time with kids.” But 
the warming intensity of their companion- 
ship led Allen to a decision he had avoided 
in two marriages, to Harlene Rosen and ac- 
tress Louise Lasser, and ina long affair with 
actress Diane Keaton: to have a child. Satch- 
el (named for ageless pitcher Satchel Paige) 
was born in 1987. In this Allen found the joy 
of fatherhood—and of his relationship with 
Farrow. Mia, Woody told Lax, “has brought 


Now, The Movie 


ART OF THE GREAT BLACK SWIRL OF GOSSIP NOW ENCIRCLING WOODY 
Allen is the confident assertion that in his new movie, //usbands and 
Wives, Allen plays a college professor who makes love with a young 
woman student a third his age. And, oh, in Manhattan didn’t he and 
Mariel Hemingway play a similarly mismatched couple? In Hannah and Her 
Sisters didn’t he imagine an affair between a sister and one of her brothers-in- 


law? No one recalls that Manhattan’s middle-aged male 
ended up miserably alone, and that the scandalous tryst 
in Hannah was not joyous or lasting. So the inference 
holds: that Allen’s bad life is imitating his good art. 

But what Husbands and Wives really imitates is some 
of Allen's best work. A professor (Allen) is indeed at- 
tracted to one of his students (Juliette Lewis). But she is 
seen as a girl with a dangerous itch for older men, and 
though the teacher knows temptation, he faces it down. 

Anyway, this is not the film's central concern. Allen, 
his wife (Mia Farrow) and another couple are trying to 
live with the dulling compromises of long liaisons, yet 


also searching for sustaining warmth as the chill of the years settles on them. 
Trial separations, silly affairs, are the results, not the causes of their anguish. 
Perhaps by Sept. 23, the occasional uncomfortable parallels will have faded. 
And audiences will see that the film's deepest resonances are with Allen’s most 
popular previous works: comedies of urban manners shadowed by his rueful 
recognition of those abiding sexual confusions that he has always observed with 


a unique blend of irony and compassion. 


—By Richard Schickel 
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Farrow and Judy Davis in Husbands 


a completely different, mean- 
ingful dimension to my life.” 

Allen, by all accounts, radi- 
s ateda fatherly devotion toward 
1 Satchel and the two children 
he adopted with Farrow: Dylan 
and 14-year-old Moses. Says an 
old friend, TV personality Dick 
Cavett: ‘“‘He completely re- 
arranged his man-killingly 
busy life so that he could lavish 
time and money and attention 
on the children, probably more 
than many orthodox parents 
do. He'd get up at 5 and reli- 
> giously make it over there sev- 

en days a week.” And Farrow 
: was devoted to his devotion. 
But after Satchel's birth, the 
romance began to wane. Their 
partnership has been platonic 
for four years, Allen says, and 
it is not known what efforts 
either party made for sexual 
companionship in the interim. 

Allen frequently escorted 
Farrow’s children to sports 
events, movies, the circus. 
Two years ago, Allen, who says he had pre- 
viously paid little attention to Soon-Yi, be- 
gan taking her to Knicks games at the Gar- 
den. Allen said in an interview with Time 
that their sexual relationship blossomed 
late last year. It was not until January that 
Farrow learned of the affair. Yet the direc- 
tor and his star continued working on 
their new film Husbands and Wives, due to 
be released on Sept. 23. 

A few weeks ago, Allen visited Farrow’s 
family in her Connecticut home. Shortly 
thereafter, Farrow talked with Dylan, and 
recorded the conversations on videotape, 
to determine whether the child had been 
abused. Farrow took Dylan to a physician, 
who, obliged by Connecticut law to do so, re- 
ported the claim of abuse to the police, and 
Allen was a candidate for questioning. 
Within a week he filed for custody of his 
three children. And early last week he pub- 
, licly announced his love for 
? Soon-Yi. Ina phrase echoing his 
= declaration about Farrow, he 
said Soon-Yi “has and contin- 
ues to turn around my life in a 
wonderfully positive way.” 

It didn't stay wonderful. As 
New York Newsday blared in its 
Tuesday headline: rr’s GETTING 
uGLy. The Connecticut charges 
hit the papers, and Farrow’s 
support team started spreading 
the bad news. Her friend Maria Roach re- 
leased a Farrow letter, eloquent in its rage 
and despair: “I have spent more than a doz- 
en years with a man who would destroy me 
and corrupt my daughter, leading her intoa 
betrayal of her mother and her principles, 
leaving her morally bankrupt with the bond 
between us demolished. I can think of no 
crueler way to lose a child or a lover.” An- 
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other adopted daughter, Lark, 18, visited 
the offices of the New York Post, telling of a 
traumatic powwow Farrow held with her 
older children during which Soon-Yi was 
told to choose between Woody and Mommy. 

In addition to the lawyers advising her 
on the custody case, Farrow retained at- 
torney Alan Dershowitz, who has ac- 
quired the odor of a Lamborghini ambu- 
lance chaser for his showboating defenses 
of the rich and heinous (Claus von Bulow, 
Leona Helmsley, Mike Tyson). Dershowitz 
contended that Allen’s custody suit was 
“concocted” to obscure the issue of child 
molestation. He denied Allen’s charge that 
Farrow, who took no alimony in her di- 
vorces from Frank Sinatra and composer- 
conductor André Previn, was demanding 
$7 million as a payoff to retract the child- 
abuse accusation. “Baloney,” said Dersh- 
owitz; Farrow only “wants her family back. 
She wants to protect her children from 
Woody. She does not want him to have un- 
restricted visitation. Protection, not mon- 
ey, has been her main concern.” 

In midweek the Allen empire struck 
back. His lawyers pointed out, as Allen 
had, that child abuse is an issue often 
spuriously raised in custody cases and 
that the filmmaker had passed a poly- 
graph test on the issue of molesting his 
kids. Farrow had recently adopted Tam, a 
blind Vietnamese girl, and Isaiah, a crack 
baby. “To bring all these children with 
various disabilities and other factors into 
the family is of great concern to him,” 
said one of Allen's attorneys, Harvey 
Sladkus, painting his client as more con- 
cerned for the young children’s welfare 
than Farrow was. 

Friends and family rushed to defend Al- 
len and attack Farrow. The day after she al- 
legedly learned of her child's molestation, 
she made a date with the costume designer 
of Allen’s next film—not the behavior of a 
woman who believed her ex-lover and direc- 
tor to have preyed on her daughter. Farrow 
was a daft and brutal mother, the Allen 
camp said: she beat Soon-Yiand tore up her 
clothes in anger at the girl’s affair. They 
whispered, as Soon-Yi finally said publicly, 
that the other children had fallen into 
“theft, alcohol, arrests, severe truancy and 
other symptoms.” 

Allen’s sister, Letty Aronson, a vice 
president at Manhattan’s Museum of Tele- 
vision and Radio, catalogs Farrow's sins: 
“Mia adopts children in a manic nature— 
not for their needs but for hers. She favors 
her biological children while treating the 
older adopted kids as servants. I think Mia 
always had a grand plan to meet Woody, 
have a relationship with him, be in his 
films and eventually have his child. Once 
she did, things began to deteriorate. But 
even after she knew about Woody’s affair, 
she still wanted to continue her relation- 
ship. If he gave up Soon-Yi, Mia would 
make the children accessible and drop the 
charges. She'd even want him back.” 


What Is Incest? 


OODY ALLEN IS NOT SOON-YI’S BIOLOGICAL FATHER; HE IS NOT MAR- 

ried to her adoptive mother Mia Farrow; and he did not live in their 

home. Moreover, Soon-Yi is a consenting adult. But if the Woody- 

Soon-Yi affair is not legally out of bounds, it is hardly innocent. At 
the very least, a man who sleeps with his ex-lover’s daughter appears preda- 
tory and manipulative. But the relationship shades into indecency with the 
claim by Soon-Yi’s siblings that Allen has been a father figure to the entire Far- 
row brood ever since Soon-Yi was a preteen. Isn't that bringing sex a little too 
close to home, close enough to raise the issue of incest? 

Defining the ancient taboo becomes hard in an era of recombinant families 
created by divorce, remarriage and adoption. The traditional stricture—no car- 
nal relations between parent and child or brother and sister—still holds, but 
how does it apply to today’s blended and extended families, where blood ties 
are often thin or absent? 

Historically the taboo has had a scientific rationale: that inbreeding drains 
the gene pool, greatly increasing the 
chances of mental and physical defects in 
offspring. But modern geneticists have 
found that such dangers are overstated; it 
would take generations of inbreeding for 
such problems to surface regularly. A 
more important reason for the taboo is 
cultural: incest has been banned to pre- 
serve family harmony by keeping disrup- 
tive rivalries and jealousies at bay. It has 
also helped to strengthen kinship clans; 
by forcing members to marry outside the 
group, the clan expands its wealth and 
allies. 


Today the most significant damage 
from incest is psychological. The heart of 
a family, say experts, is not the bloodline 
but the emotional connection. “Proper hu- 
man growth involves gradually separat- 
ing emotionally from your family so that 
you can go off and start one of your own,” 
stresses child therapist Carole West of 
Beverly Hills, California. “Incest disrupts 
that process.” 

The surge in nontraditional families increases the risk of disruption. 
“There are more incidents of incest reported in stepfamilies than in biological 
families,” observes Lynn Reynolds of the Institute Against Social Violence, in 
Briarcliff Manor, New York. Adopted children may be particularly vulnerable; 
no matter how well they are treated by their adoptive families, they frequently 
struggle with feelings of abandonment by their biological parents. 

“Anyone who comes into a marriage with a teenage child needs to exercise 
extra caution about incest,” warns psychiatrist Domeena Renshaw of Loyola 
School of Medicine, in Chicago. “That child is beginning to blossom, and will 
sometimes compete with the natural parent.” Freudian theory holds that the 
earliest erotic impulses are incestuous; young boys unconsciously rival their 
father for their mother’s affection, while daughters covet their father, a normal 
process in development known, in boys and girls respectively, as the Oedipus 
and Electra complexes. One therapist wonders whether Soon-Yi may never 
have resolved such early longings and might now be replacing her mother as 
the father’s lover. 

The courts may not call it incest or child abuse, but the relationship is sure- 
ly an abuse of power. “Does anyone really see Soon-Yi as a consenting equal?” 
asks West. “Would she feel free to say no to the great Woody Allen? Is she in- 
tellectually mature enough?” One reason the taboo of incest has endured so 
strongly is the understanding most people have that the complex emotional 
bonds and power relationships that exist within a family—even an extended 
one—should never be abused. —By Anastasia Toufexis. Reported by Andrea Sachs/ 
New York and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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Aronson denies that Allen was a father 
figure to Soon-Yi. “André Previn was her 
father,” she says. “He supported her; he vis- 
ited her; they saw him on vacations.” She 
also disputes the image of Farrow as an 
Earth-Mother Teresa. Early this year, 
Aronson says, Mia journeyed to Vietnam to 
adopt a boy, and she “dragged Satchel 
along—he wasn't even four—exposing him 
to illnesses and disease.”” The adoptee was 
using a wheelchair. When Mia returned, 
says Aronson, she took the boy to a doctor 
and learned he might also be slight- 
ly retarded. “That was not a handi- 
cap that suited her, so she pawned 
him off on another family. She gave 
him back to the woman who had ar- 
ranged the adoption.” 

Attending to this misery, 
thoughtful people feel sick. Then 
they pose questions—not whethers 
but whys: why Allen stayed with 
Farrow through her adoption ob- 
session; why Farrow remained al- 
lied with Allen after discovering 
the affair; why both are forcing or 
allowing their families, including 
their children, to shill for them in 
the media. And of course, why Al- 
len could not have shown the 
slightest moral etiquette, resisted 
temptation and kept his hands off 
Soon-Yi. 

Allen’s argument goes like 
this: Once upon a time, he and Mia 
were together, adopted kids, had 
one. When they stopped having 
sex, it was as if they were divorced 
but retained joint custody of the 
children. He was surely divorced 
emotionally; he could see no betrayal of 
Mia by turning to Soon-Yi. Perhaps Mia 
was still in love with him, assuming she 
had any love left over. But if Farrow’s love 
turned to total obsession—the woman- 
scorned syndrome, which could provoke 
fantasies of child abuse—Allen’s had long 
since become total detachment. That is 
why he admits not the slightest ethical er- 
ror or ambiguity in his affair with Soon- 
Yi. It is also what blinds him to one crucial 
fact: he may not have considered himself 
Soon-Yi's father; but he must have known 
that Farrow considered herself Soon-Yi's 
mother. 

It is said, perhaps too easily, that we 
marry our parents—fall in love, that is, 
with people who resemble them. It is also 
said that we repeat our parents’ behavior. 
Children of alcoholics are more likely to be 
alcoholics; abused kids too often become 
abusing parents. In this case we can see, 
or at least surmise, some piquant re-en- 
actments of unusual life stories. 

Mia was born into Hollywood royalty, 
the third of seven children of actress Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan (who played an unflatter- 
ing version of herself in Allen’s Hannah 
and Her Sisters) and director John Farrow 
(whose films include Sorority House, Full 
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Confession, Married and in Love and Easy 


| Come, Easy Go). As a child Mia had do- 


gooder dreams of becoming a Schweitzer- 
like doctor in the tropics; each Christmas 
she staged a pageant and sent the pro- 
ceeds to the March of Dimes. The actress 
scored hits as a moody teen on TV's Pey- 
ton Place and a wile giving birth to the dev- 
ils son in Rosemary’s Baby. At 21, Soon- 


| Yi’s present age, Mia married a famous 


entertainer in his 50s: Sinatra. After the 


Put on a happy face: Farrow with son Satchel and 
baby Isaiah last Friday in Bridgewater, Connecticut 


Dory Previn; she had an affair with Pre- 
vin’s husband André and became preg- 
nant. They married, had three biological 
children and adopted three more. Soon-Yi 
was one of them. 

Allen was born into Bronx serfdom, 
the son of Martin and Nettie Konigsberg, 
still happily married after 62 years. His 
psychograph is to be found mainly in the 
emotional autobiography he has trans- 
formed into comedy routines and then 
movie art. As Ice-T can attest, it is treach- 
erous to mistake the singer for the song. 
And it is presumptuous for the public to 
believe it “Knows” Woody Allen. And yet 
Allen’s work presents itself as so nakedly, 
ostentatiously about himself that it seems 
fair to subject it to a critic's equivalent of 
the psychoanalysis he has undergone for 
decades. Many of his monologues and 
films have dealt not just with middle-aged 
men falling in love with teenagers or in- 
fantile women but with the titanic, tragi- 
comic struggle of intellect and lust. 

It is a struggle, his films say, of man 
with himself. Women are the objects, the 
prizes, the threat. Perhaps this is why he 
has often portrayed them as voracious or 
vapid, why a hint of misogyny courses 
through his oeuvre. Allen’s first wife 
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brought a $1 million suit charging Allen 
with “holding her up to scorn and ridi- 
cule” after finding herself, as French crit- 
ic Robert Benayoun writes in a sympathet- 
ic biography of Allen, “the source of 
numerous stories [that] turned her pri- 
vate life into a national joke.” Keaton and 
Farrow, his two longtime romantic com- 
panions and frequent co-stars, often 
played neurotic child-women, stuttering 
to finish a sentence, in wry awe of the man 
in their grasp: Woody Allen. He may have 
idolized them too, but with the indulgent 
devotion of a grownup to his precocious 
daughter. 

These days, as notorious gentlemen 
from Rob Lowe to Clarence Thomas have 
proved, every scandal is a career move. 
Indiscretions that movie stars once paid 
to suppress they now discuss on Oprah 
and Arsenio; those modern-day analysts’ 
couches have become celebrities’ thrones. 
Allen the filmmaker can use this publicity; 
his recent movies have been flops. (An in- 
dustry axiom: everybody knows Woody 
Allen, but nobody goes to his movies.) It is 
even likely that the brouhaha will boost 
Husbands and Wives at the box office, at 
least until people decide whether they like 
it or not. For Farrow the actress, the spin 
is not so profitable. For years she has tak- 
en the exclusive role of Allen's Galatea. 
Now that’s over. She has been replaced in 
his next project, Manhattan Murder Mys- 
tery, by another actress: Diane Keaton. 

The human heart is a dark forest. Most 
of us are strangers to one another and to 
ourselves. At this late date in human devo- 
lution, we should be surprised by no atroc- 
ity, no anarchic spasm of the emotions, no 
paternal love turned to lust, no feelings of 
rejection twisted into an urge to revenge. 
We should be surprised only by our sur- 
prise. The innocent prurience of our tab- 
loid souls suggests that a deep part of us 
craves for people to be good and for begin- 
nings, at least, to be happy. 

So think of Allen as Woody, the movie 
gnome taking pleasure in the pinwheeling 
of his mind and in the lust for romantic 
love. And think of Farrow as Mamma Mia, 
years ago, just after she had adopted Soon- 
Yi. To her friend (and onetime stepdaugh- 
ter) Nancy Sinatra, Mia wrote this: “My 
children are a continuous joy. The latest is 
Soon-Yi (aged 6, 7 or 8—we're saying 7). 
She’s from Korea—was found abandoned 
in the streets of Seoul—with rickets, mal- 
nutrition—even her finger nails had fallen 
off, she had lice and sores everywhere. 
Now she speaks English and is learning to 
read, write, play piano, dance ballet & ride 
a horse. She is also learning that people 
can be believed in and even loved. These 
are golden times and | am aware of that 
every single second.” 

The thing to be astonished by, every sin- 
gle second, is not that love can be tarnished 
but that times can ever be golden. —Reported 
by Georgia Harbison/ New York, with other bureaus 
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“The Heart Wants 
What It Wants” 


From his Fifth Avenue penthouse, Woody defends his love 
for Soon-Yi and heatedly denies allegations of child abuse 


By WALTER ISAACSON 


Q. How could you get involved with someone 
who was almost a daughter? 

A. | am not Soon-Yi's father or stepfather. 
I've never even lived with Mia. I've never 
in my entire life slept at Mia’s apartment, 
and I never even used to go over there un- 
til my children came along seven years 
ago. I never had any family dinners over 
there. | was not a father to her adopted 
kids in any sense of the word. 


Q. But wasn’t it breaking many bonds of 
trust to become involved with your lover's 
daughter? 

A. There’s no downside to it. The only 
thing unusual is that she’s Mia’s daughter. 
But she’s an adopted daughter and a 
grown woman. I could have met her at a 
party or something. 


Q. Were you still romantically involved 


| with Mia when you became interested in 


Soon- Yi? 

A. My relationship with Mia was simply a 
cordial one in the past four years, a dinner 
maybe once a week together. Our roman- 
tic relationship tapered off after the birth 
of Satchel, tapered off quickly. 


Q. What was your relationship with Soon- 
Yi when you first started going over there to 
visit your children? 

A. | never had a single extended conversa- 
tion with her. As a matter of fact, I don't 
even think she liked me too much. The last 
thing I was interested in was the whole 
parcel of Mia’s children. 


Q. Why did you want to have children with 
Mia? 

A. I didn't. She adopted Dylan, I didn’t. But 
a month after she was there, I found my- 
self bonding with her. She was just the 
greatest little girl. Suddenly | got tuned 
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into the joys of parenthood. When Mia said 
it would be nice if she had someone else, I 
think I'll adopt another child, I said great. 
And coincidentally she got pregnant 
shortly after that. I was delighted. 


Q. But then what happened to your 
relationship? 

A. The relationship was starting to wane 
anyhow. Dylan’s arrival sort of resuscitat- 
ed it for a while; we had something in com- 
mon, co-parenting the kids. But when 
Satchel came along, it drifted down to a 
polite and cordial end. 


Q. But didn’t you become a father surrogate 
to the children she had adopted with André 
Previn? 

A. | was not involved with the other kids. 
They had their own father. I didn’t spend 
much time with them, particularly the 
girls. I spent absolutely zero time with any 
of them. This was not some type of family 
unit in any remote way. 


Q. Soon- Yi never treated you as a father 
figure? 

A. Not remotely. She never said two words 
to me. For years | thought Soon-Yi was 
studying to be a nun. She was going to Sa- 
cred Heart, so I thought, well, I had no idea 
what she was doing. I was only interested 
in my own kids. 


Q. Don’t you worry about what the children 
might feel when their dad is sleeping with 
someone they consider a sister? 

A. I don't think they think of “sleeping 
with.”” They only know what is constantly 
drummed into them. And I don't think my 
children feel any lack of affection or any ri- 
valry. Soon-Yi and I will be very, very cog- 
nizant of their situation and feelings. 


Q. /s Soon- Yi mentally handicapped in some 
way, as some have said? 

A. No! Am I going to spend my time with a 
mental deficient? | mean, use your head 
What would be the interest? She is not a 
mental deficient in any remote way. She 
goes to college, she is a psychology major, 
she has a B average. 


Q. No learning disability? 

A. Yes, a learning disability. | don’t know 
what. She came here when she was seven 
and didn’t know the language. 


Q. How did your relationship with her begin? 
A. One night, just fortuitously, | was over 
at Mia’s, and I had no one to go to the bas- 
ketball game with. And Soon-Yi said, I'll 
go. And so I took her, and I found her in- 
terested and delightful. This was a couple 
of years ago. Mia had encouraged me to get 
to know her. She would say, Take a walk 
with Soon-Yi, do something with her. Try 
and make friends with her, she’s not really 
as hostile to you as you might think. Mia 
thought it was fine I took her to the game. 
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Q. So then you started secretly dating her? 
A. No. I took her to a game again, maybe a 
month later. And this happened on a few 
occasions. And we struck up a relation- 
ship. It was strictly—I don’t want to say an 
intellectual relationship, because I’m not 
saying we were discussing Kant or any- 
thing, but we chatted about different 
things. 


Q. Did you talk about Mia? 
A. Well, yes, I’m not sure I want to get into 
that too deeply, but she told me things that 
were surprising to me about the fam- 
ily, and that it was not exactly as 
happy as I thought it was. She and 
other kids had problems with their 
mother. Soon-Yi did not have a good 
relationship with her, and we spoke 
about that. She said her mother had 
been very cruel to her. 


BELFIGLIO—RON GALELLA 


Q. Physically? 

A. Physically, and mentally. Mia was 
very impatient with her. She had hit 
her with a brush. She had written 
English words on her hand because 
she couldn't learn them, and made 
her go to school with them on her 
hand, and that humiliated her. I be- 
lieve also she threatened to put 
Soon-Yi into an institution because 
she was impatient with her for hav- 
ing trouble learning the language. 
There were many other things. But I 
don’t want to say, because I don’t want to 
get anybody in trouble. But if I do have to 
say them someday, I will. 


Q. But she may have been telling you these 
things because she was interested in you or 
trying to get back at her mother. How do you 
know they were true? 

A. Because when I made it my business to 
check about it, I found out. She was worse 
to Soon-Yi because she stood up to her. 
And there was a definite difference in the 
way she treated the adopted children and 
her own children. 


Q. How did your sexual relationship with 
Soon- Yi come about? 

A. We'd chat when I came over to Mia’s 
house. It started to become hotter and 
heavier late last year, very late. We 
had a number of conversations, saw a 
couple of movies, and you know it just— 
well, I can’t say there was any cataclys- 
mic moment. 


Q. But you fell in love with her? 

A. Yes, yes. My flair for drama. What can I 
say? 

Q. She fell in love with you at the same 
time? 


A. That's hard to say. My guess is after. 
She returned my feelings. 


Q. Bul didn’t it occur to you, worry you, that 
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her feeling had something to do with her re- 
sentment of her mother? 


A. I did not think fhat. I never think of 
those things. When you're having a nice 
time, you don’t look for those motivations. 


Q. Weren't you worried that the emotions 
and motivations were too complex for a 
young girl? 

A. No. Because if you knew her, you'd 
know that’s not true. She’s a sharp, 
grownup person. She’s probably more ma- 
ture than I am. I really mean that, 


“Nothing at 
all happened. 
Nothing. I 
wouldn’t go 
into an attic, I 
Woodyand Dylan wouldn’t even 
know how to find Mia’s 
attic. .. And I would not 
molest my daughter.” 





Q. Your movies always explore these types 
of emotions and motives. You must have sat 
up one night and thought about the problems 
you might cause dating the daughter ofa 
previous lover, a mother she doesn’t like? 

A. I didn’t think about her not liking Mia. I 
did think that, well, she is the adoptive 
daughter of my previous girlfriend, but 
that didn’t mean anything to me. It didn’t 
manifest itself in any significant way. She 
was a grown, sophisticated person. She 
was raised in New York. 


Q. You're a guy who can find moral dilem- 
mas in a broken DON'T WALK sign. Didn't 
you see some here? 

A. I didn’t find any moral dilemmas what- 
soever. I didn’t feel that just because she 
was Mia’s daughter, there was any great 
moral dilemma. It was a fact, but not one 
with any great import. It wasn’t like she 
was my daughter. 





Q. Did you ever discuss with her, “What is 
Mom going to think of this?” 

A. Mom would have thought more or less 
the same thing if it had been my secretary 
or an actress. 


Q. Come on! 


A. There is a different psychodynamic 
here, without any question, but the differ- 
ence is one of small degree. If I had said to 
“Mom”—it was actually “Mia” that she 
called her—I'm in love with my secretary, 
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there would have been some version of the 
same thing. 


Q. But you didn't tell Mia before it blew up, 
right? 

A. I wanted to make sure this thing was go- 
ing to take off. For all I knew I might have 
just been a little footnote in Soon-Yi’s life, 
and then she would later say, Well, I hada 
little flirtation with my mother’s boyfriend 
at the end of their relationship. 


Q. Did you talk to your analyst about how 
this would affect a child? 
A. It wasn’t so complex. It doesn’t 
have that quality to it that you think. 


Q. What about how it would affect her 
siblings? 

A. These people are a collection of 
kids, they are not blood sisters or 
anything. If Mia did not keep 
them whipped up and enraged these 
days, telling them how to react, I 
don't think they would have cared 
two seconds. 


Q. Did you really take nude pictures of 
Soon- Yi? 

A. Yes. Soon-Yi had talked about be- 
ing a model and said to me would | 
take some pictures of her without 
her clothes on. At this time we had 
an intimate relationship, so I said 
sure, and I did. It was just a lark of a 
moment. 


Q. What did Mia do when she found them? 
A. She hit the ceiling, I said, Look, our rela- 
tionship has been over for some time. We 
should go our separate ways. The impor- 
tant thing is that we do what is right for 
our children. She was too angry. She in- 
stantly brought all the kids in on it, told all 
of them. This was Jan. 13. It was a dread- 
ful thing to do. She phoned people saying I 
had molested her daughter, raped her 
daughter. 


Q. What did she do with Soon-Yi? 

A. She locked Soon-Yi in the bedroom in 
her apartment—there’s a lot of corrobora- 
tion of this—beat her on numerous occa- 
sions, smashed her with a chair, kicked 
her, raised black-and-blue marks so the 
kids at school said, Where did you get 
those? Finally, through the intervention 
of, I believe, a doctor, she got out of the 
house and went to live up in the college 
dormitory. 


Q. Did you talk to Soon-Yi while this was 
happening? 

A. She called me once when she could get 
to a phone and told me she was fine, that 
her mother would say she was suicidal, 
but it’s untrue. I love you, and I don’t re- 
gret a minute of this. 


Q. Why did the whole thing become public? 





A. Suddenly | got a memo from her law- 
yers saying no more visits at all. Some- 
thing had taken place. When | called 
Mia, she just slammed down the phone. 
And then I was told by my lawyers she 
was accusing me of child molestation. I 
thought this was so crazy and so sick 
that I cannot in all conscience leave 
those kids in that atmosphere. So I said, 
I realize this is going to be rough, but 
I'm going to sue for custody of the 
children. 


Q. Did you molest your daughter? 


A. I have not molested my daughter, nor 
would I ever, 


Q. What did happen in the house? 

A. It was a Wednesday two weeks ago. | 
came in the midafternoon for a visit. Al- 
legedly, | took her in the attic, according 
to what the child-protection agency told 
me was the allegation, and did unspeak- 
able things to her, But nothing at all 
' happened. Nothing. In light-years I 
wouldn't go into an attic, | wouldn't even 
know how to find Mia’s attic. I’m a fam- 
ous claustrophobic. And I would not mo- 
lest my daughter. 


Q. Were you ever with her alone? 

A.| may have been with her alone for a sec- 
ond, a moment or something, but I wasn’t 
really alone with her. | am not going to, on 
the eve of hammering out a separation 
agreement, drive to Connecticut and in 
Mia’s house, an open house, where there 
are two baby-sitters and people are always 
walking in and out, I’m not going to take 
her and molest her, 


Q. Mia was there? 
A. Of course she was there. 


Q. There must have been some incident, 
some basis for this charge? 

A. No, nothing. I was never in a private 
room with Dylan. I slept downstairs that 
night in the guest bedroom. The next 
morning when | was about to leave, the 
kids ran downstairs and were jumping all 
over me and playing with me. And Dylan 
gave me some brochure from a toy store 
and she had checked off some toys she 
wanted me to get for her. Everything was 
wonderful. 


Q. Have you seen Dylan's videotape? 
A. No. And don’t you think that’s strange, 
that Mia made a videotape? 


Q. Was there any other evidence? 


A. She brought the kid to the doctor, and 
there is no physical evidence of anything. 


Q. Then why do you think Mia and Dylan 
made the allegation? 

A. The atmosphere up there in Connecti- 
cut is so rife with rage against me. 
So it’s possible this emerged from that. 


But it also could have been made up 
intentionally. 


Q. Have you talked to Mia recently? 
A. Yes, in fact she called me five times to- 
day [Friday]. 


Q. What do you say to each other? 

A. She said, Can we stop this grotesque pub- 
licity circus? And | said, You have hired a 
lawyer, you're parading relatives and the 
kids on television, you leaked this videotape 
of Dylan unconscionably. She said, Can’t we 
negotiate this? And I said, First you must 
clear my name unequivocally. And if you do 
that and we can agree to give Dylan some 
real therapy to get over the dreadful scars of 
this thing, and I am part supervisor of that 
therapy, then O.K., we can see if there's a 
way of toning things down. 


Q. Do you use your movies to work through 
dilemmas you're facing in life? 

A. No, people always confuse my movies 
and my life. 


Q. But don't you confuse your movies and 
your life? 

A. No. Movies are fiction. The plots of my 
movies don’t have any relationship to my 
life. My next movie is a murder mystery. 


Q. Who's going to get murdered? 
A. Oh, some stranger. 


Q. /nappropriate love with younger women 
seems to be a theme in your movies and in 
your life, right? 

A. It's not a theme in my life. I’ve been mar- 
ried twice, both times to women practical- 
ly my age. My two other relationships— 
Diane Keaton and Mia Farrow—they’re 
not really much younger women. 


Q. Will your relationship with Soon-Yi 
continue? 

A. Yes. I’m in love with her. As soon as the 
reporters go away, we'll do the things we 
like to do. We'll walk and eat out and go to 
the movies and basketball games. 


Q. What's your emotional bond, since it’s 
not intellectual? 
A. It's fully dimensional. I would not 


be interested in someone who's not 
interesting. 


Q. Do you consider it a healthy, equal 
relationship? 

A. Well, who knows? It’s perfectly healthy. 
But I don't think equal is necessarily a de- 
sideratum. Sometimes equality in a rela- 
tionship is great, sometimes inequality 
makes it work. But it’s an equal-opportu- 
nity relationship. I mean, I’m not equal to 
her in certain ways. 

The heart wants what it wants. 
There’s no logic to those things. You meet 
someone and you fall in love and that’s 
that. a 
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Soon-Yi: Woody 
was not my father 


Q. How old are you? 


A. This October I will be 22. Look at 
my driver's license and passport. I 
was not raped, molested or manipu- 
lated as Mia has hysterically 
charged, nor am | retarded or men- 
tally slow as she would have you be- 
lieve. I am at college majoring in 
psychology, and although she cut off 
all my education funds and living 
money, | have made arrangements 
to complete my studies and 
graduate. 


Q. Did you consider Woody Allen to be 
a father figure? 

A. To think that Woody was in any 
way a father or stepfather to me is 
laughable. My parents are André 
Previn and Mia, but obviously they're 
not even my real parents. I came to 
America when I was seven. I was 
never remotely close to Woody. He 
was someone who was devoted ex- 
clusively to his own children and to 
his work, and we never spent a mo- 
ment together. We rarely ever spoke, 
and were polite but uninterested in 
one another. The fact is I really had 
no interest in knowing him better, 
nor he me. 


Q. When did your relationship 
change? 


A. When I was 20 and he had no one 
to go to a basketball game with and I 
wanted to see one. By that time his 
relationship with Mia was long done, 
and they were going through the mo- 
tions. They were friendly but rarely 
went out, and apart from when they 
worked together or played with their 
children, had little to do with one 
another. 


Q. What is your relationship with Mia 
Farrow? 


A.I don’t go home because Mia can be 
and has been violent toward me. I 
will not go into details, but her treat- 
ment of me was hardly maternal, 
even given our current problems. 
She is not who she pretends to be, 
certainly not the kind of mother 
[people think], and while my broth- 
ers and sisters are still dependent on 
her, they will say things and pretend 
to feelings I know full well not to be 
true. There is no question I owe Mia a 
great deal for adopting me. For that 
gesture I still love her. But responsi- 
bility does not stop at the act of 
adopting. I truly regret Mia chose to 
burden all the children with these 
adult problems. = 
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to the National Institutes of Health. “That 
was incredible hubris on our part.” 

In the world’s poorer countries, the 
fight against infectious disease is already 
a disaster. Malaria, tuberculosis, cholera 
and dysentery may claim more than 10 
million lives each year. While inadequate 
medical care and sanitation are mainly re- 
sponsible for the death toll, increasing mi- 
crobial resistance to drugs is making a bad 
situation worse. The antimalarial drug 
chloroquine is no longer broadly effective, 
and even the newest substitute, meflo- 
quine, is encountering resistance from 
some strains of the malarial parasite. 

Antibiotic-proof bacteria are spread- 
ing around the globe because of the enor- 
mous increase in tourism and business 
travel in recent decades. Last month a 
woman came to a New York City emergen- 
cy room with a strain of cholera picked up 
in Ecuador that was impervious to a vari- 
ety of antibiotics. Penicillin-resistant 
strains of gonorrhea, originally noted in 
Africa around 1976, have cropped up in 
the Philippines, Thailand and the Wash- 
ington Heights section of New York City. 
Public health officials are particularly con- 
cerned about potentially fatal forms of 
dysentery in Central and South America 
that are resistant to half a dozen drugs. 

Quite possibly the earth’s most ancient 
life-forms, bacteria are experts at the game 
of survival. Throw a bunch of them onto an 
ice floe or into the steaming heart of Old 
Faithful, and one or another of the unicellu- 
lar beasties will probably turn out to possess 
acritical trait that enables it to live through 
the ordeal and pass that trait on to trillions 
of descendants, a rapid example of evolu- 
tion through natural selection. Just as pre- 
dation by lions has gradually increased the 
swiftness of gazelles, the use of antibiotics 
has spurred the emergence of bacteria that 
can effectively counter those potent poi- 
sons. But bacteria multiply so quickly that 
they evolve much faster than gazelles. 

When a microbe replicates itself over 
many generations, mutations in the DNA 
that forms the organism's genetic blueprint 
can sometimes make it safe from an antibi- 
otic. If, for example, the drug kills the bacte- 
rium by latching onto a specific molecule on 
its cell wall, a change in that molecule could 
make it impossible for the antibiotic to stick 
to its target. It’s something like the protect- 
the-perimeter strategy used by defenders of 
ramparts on medieval fortresses. In other 
cases, says Neu, the bacteria develop en- 
zymes capable of destroying the antibiotics 
and even molecular pumps that expel the 
drugs from the cell. The most recent exam- 
ple of bacterial resourcefulness came to 
light only two weeks ago. By deleting a sin- 
gle gene, an English-French research team 
announced, certain strains of the TB germ 
have protected themselves from isoniazid, 
currently the major weapon against this re- 
surgent disease. 

Once a bacterium has a protective 








combination of genes, they are duplicated 
every time the bacterium reproduces it- 
self. Moreover, the microbe can pass its ge- 
netic shield to a different strain of bacteria 
through a process called conjugation, the 
bacterial equivalent of sex. In addition to 
exchanging pna in the form of chromo- 
somes, conjugating bacteria can swap 
smaller snippets of pna called plasmids. 
Like viruses, plasmids make exceedingly 
effective shuttles for carrying drug-resis- 
tant traits from one bacterium to another. 

Overuse of antibiotics has accelerated 
the evolution of superbugs, and hospitals, in 
particular, are major breeding grounds. For 
decades, surgeons and internists have 
fought infections in some extremely ill pa- 
tients with massive doses of antibiotics, and 
when one drug didn’t work, they tried an- 
other and another. From the standpoint of 
their individual patients, the physicians 
could do no better. The consequences for so- 
ciety as a whole, however, are troubling. 
Stubborn strains of bacteria resistant to 
many different antibiotics have taken up 
permanent residence in hospitals around 
the world. Experts predict that the effec- 
tiveness of widely active antibiotic agents 
such as the cephalospo- 
rins, which entered clini- 
cal use in 1964, will soon 
be dramatically reduced. 

Day-care centers pro- 
vide another setting that 
amplifies microbial mis- 
chief. In 1989, for in- 
stance, eight children ina 
center near Cleveland, 
Ohio, came down with 
chronic middle-ear infec- 
tions caused by the same 
antibiotic-resistant strain of pneumococ- 
cus. Subsequent throat swabs revealed that 
50 of the 250 children enrolled at the center 
had been infected but had not yet shown 
symptoms. Such outbreaks could have seri- 
ous consequences: recurrent middle-ear in- 
fections can impair hearing, and pneumo- 
coccus can also cause meningitis and 
bacteremia, an infection of the blood that 
may spread to the joints, heart and even the 
brain. In the Third World, pneumococcus is 
a leading cause of pneumonia. 
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NE REASON BACTERIA ACQUIRE 
resistance to several antibiotics is 
that many drugs are derivative of 
one another. For example, when 
bacteria developed an enzyme to 

chew up penicillin, drug designers retaliat- 

ed with larger antibiotic molecules that did 

not fit into the site that serves as that en- 

zyme’s “mouth.” In short order, says Dr. 

Mitchell Cohen, an epidemiologist at the 

U.S. Centers for Disease Control, “the bac- 

teria responded to the challenge by develop- 

ing an enzyme with a bigger mouth.” 

More imaginative approaches to drug 
development are essential. “What we need 
to do,” says Dr. Fred Cohen, a biophysicist 





at the University of California at San Fran- 
cisco, “is start selecting new targets based 
on our understanding of the biology of the 
organism.” Already scientists are think- 
ing up strategies for attacking the malar- 
ial parasite based on the knowledge that it 
lives off human red blood cells. Cohen is 
exploring ways of making hemoglobin ap- 
pear unappetizing to the parasite, thereby 
causing it to starve to death. 

Effective new drugs will probably be 
developed, but a decade may pass before 
they are ready for use. In the meantime, 
several measures could prolong the use- 
fulness of antibiotics currently on the 
shelf. To counter the rise of resistant 
strains of salmonella, the practice of dos- 
ing farm animals with large quantities of 


| antibiotics could be curtailed. Hospitals 


The arsenal of antibiotics is 
running out of firepower 





could do a better job of using late-model 
antibiotics more sparingly, thereby pre- 
serving their effectiveness. Public health 
departments in major cities could return 
to the old practice of strictly monitoring 
the drug therapy of TB patients who 
haven't been following their regimens 
carefully. Fortunately, resistant strains of 
this highly contagious disease can still be 
killed with a combination 
of antibiotics—if they are 
taken on schedule for a 
sustained period of time. 

Alps patients and 
many other extremely ill 
people have a special 
problem: their immune 
systems are too impaired 
to fight disease efficiently. 
As a result, they often re- 
quire repeated courses of 
antibiotic therapy to hold 
infections at bay. But the longer the treat- 
ment lasts, the greater the likelihood that 
resistant strains will arise. By using antibi- 
otics in combination with drugs that en- 
hance immune response, however, physi- 
cians may be able to reduce treatment time. 

Fewer antibiotics would be needed if 
drug companies and university laborato- 
ries revived the neglected art of vaccine 
development. Vaccines use inactivated 
forms of germs to spur the body to build up 
antibodies—and thus prevent infection 
from ever taking hold. But poorly made 
vaccines can occasionally cause severe re- 
actions. As a result, the threat of product- 
liability suits has thrown up an obstacle to 
vaccine development—at just the wrong 
time. 

Researchers who once thought they 
had won the war with microbes now know 
better. “Disease,” observes chemist Irwin 
Kuntz of the University of California at 
San Francisco, “is an ongoing battle be- 
tween one species and another.” Homo sa- 
piens cannot expect a decisive victory in 
this struggle. Instead, they must heed the 
recurring reminders of the need to devel- 
op newer and more clever defenses. —With 
reporting by Dick Thompson/Washington 
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NATIONWIDE CONSUMER ADVISORY 


How safe is drug-laced veal? Don’t 
expect a straight answer from the veal 
industry. 


According to USDA, sulfamethazine 
(a known carcinogen), penicillin, 
streptomycin, and neomycin have all 
been found in veal. 


The meat board claims that the drugs 
in veal have been “approved” by the 


Food and Drug Administration (FDA), 


But don’t buy it. 

The fact is: The drugs commonly used 
in veal have not been approved by the 
FDA or any government agency. 





According to federal law, products may 
not be sold based upon false assurances. 


That’s why we have brought this matter to 


the Federal Trade Commission (FTC). 


A “milk-fed” veal calf is not fed mother’s 


milk or any solid food. Instead, he’s fed 
an antibiotic-laced formula that leads to 
severe diarrhea. 


His entire life is spent chained in a crate. 
He can’t walk or even turn around. 

You can help stop this abuse — and the 
deception. 


* Please mail the coupon below to the FTC. 





* Say no to anemic veal. Don’t reward 


an industry that flagrantly disregards public 


safety, animal welfare, and the truth. 


¢ And please, if you can, support our work. 


Veal factories say the drugs 
used in veal are “‘approved.”’ 
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ureau of Consumer Protection 
Federal Trade Commission, Room 470 
Washington, DC 20580 


Please take action. The FDA has not approved the drugs used in 
veal. Sulfamethazine is a known carcinogen. Order the meat board 
to immediately retract, recall, and cease distributing misleading 
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he Humane Farming Association 
Toxic Veal Task Force 
1550 California Street, San Francisco, CA 94109 


Keep up the pressure, Hold the veal industry accountable. They 
must be stopped from misusing chemicals, abusing farm animals, 
and misleading the American public. Here is my tax-deductible 
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SOWING: Johnson’s images of black Southern life have an amplitude and strictness 
of construction that hold their colors together with a consuming, sad energy 


ART 


Return from 
Alienation 


SHOWS: “WILLIAM H. JOHNSON: HIS EARLY 
CAREER”; “WILLIAM H. JOHNSON AND AFRO 
AMERICA" 

WHERE: STUDIO MUSEUM IN HARLEM; 
WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART, 
NEW YORK CITY 

WHAT: PAINTINGS BY WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
THE BOTTOM LINE: A deeply troubled and 
long-ignored black American painter is 
given his due. 








By ROBERT HUGHES 





WO SHOWS THIS MONTH IN NEW 
York City—a small survey at the 
Studio Museum in Harlem and a 
larger one organized by the Na- 
tional Museum of American Art in | 
Washington and now at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art—are dedicated | 
to the almost forgotten artist William H. | 
Johnson (1901-70). As a fine catalog by 


Richard Powell makes clear, Johnson’s 
life was one of the saddest in the annals of 
American art. A painter of genuine talent, 
he suffered most of his life from the conse- 
quences of being born black in a deeply 
racist America—and, it seems, from a 
sense of alienation from other blacks be- 
cause he was half white. He came from a 
cotton hamlet in South Carolina and 


| proved himself a brilliant art student in 


Chicago. Like other black artists and writ- 
ers, he found refuge from America in Eu- 
rope: first in Paris (on a scholarship in the 
1920s), then in the south of France and fi- 
nally—having met and fallen in love with 
Holcha Krake, a Danish artist 16 years 
older than he was—in Denmark, where he 
painted and exhibited with some success 
through the 1930s. 

assionate and energetic by nature, 
Johnson felt most drawn to an Expres- 
sionist idiom. His particular heroes were 
Chaim Soutine (especially the convulsive 
Ceret landscapes) and, later, Oskar Ko- 
koschka. At the outset, his homages to 
Soutine’s surging hills and toppling 
houses had a somewhat illustrational 
tone—painting from the motif, he some- 
times used a distorting lens to produce 
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the effect, as earlier landscapists had used 
a smoked Claude Lorraine glass—so that 
the image turned out more optical than 
visceral. But as his sense of the relations 
between mark and motif increased, John- 
son’s landscapes accumulated power, and 
some of the later Scandinavian ones, like 
Harbor Under the Midnight Sun (1937), 
are robust, fluent and assured. Johnson's 
early years are completely ignored at the 


| Whitney, which robs the show of any pre- 


tense of being a real retrospective. 
European modernism “primitivized” 
Johnson, as though a feedback loop were 
running from the Cubists’ and Expres- 
sionists’ use of tribal African art to a 
black artist in a Danish fishing village. “I 
myself feel like a primitive man,” he told 
an interviewer in 1935, echoing the mod- 
ernist founding fathers (Gauguin, Van 
Gogh), “like one who is at the same time 
both a primitive and a cultured painter.” 


| In essence, as the sculptor Martin Pur- 


year points out in the catalog, European 
modernism let Johnson see himself 
anew; it provoked him into negotiating 
“his racial dilemma asa black artist mov- 
ing between several worlds, on terms 
that are never stable.” 

This was the key problem of John- 
son's last years. He and Krake fled Scan- 
dinavia before the Nazi advance. They ar- 
rived in New York in 1938. Johnson 
applied for a grant to revisit the scenes of 
his childhood to “paint Negro people,” as 
he put it, “in their natural environment,” 
meaning by “natural” the rural South. 
The money didn’t appear, but he painted 
the pictures anyway without leaving 
Manhattan. For the next seven years of 
his life, Johnson worked in a style that 
oscillated between folk art and carica- 
ture. On the whole, his images of life and 
manners in Harlem were the least suc- 
cessful. Some are done in a spirit of racial 
cartooning so broad that they would 
seem obnoxious if a white artist had 
made them. 

Probably Krake’s enthusiasm for 
folk art pressed Johnson to look hard at 
black women’s quilts, with their strong 
outlines—shapes made by folding and 
cutting, very unlike the fluid, convulsive 
drawing of his earlier paintings—and 
their bright blocks of distinct color. 

Could one construct an American 
epic in such terms? Johnson clearly 
hoped to do so—with a little help, evident- 
ly, from the work of Stuart Davis and 
Lyonel Feininger as well; several of his 
images of black Southern life from the 
early '40s have a wonderful amplitude 
and strictness of construction that hold 
their vivid colors together with a sort of 
consuming, sad energy. They are the 
blues, in paint. Everything seems right 
about the pattern of Sowing (circa 1940): 
the fierce orange and yellow stripes, the 
































eccentric placement and displacement of 
shape, the not quite naive use of repeti- 
tion and rhyme, even the comic-strip 
blue cabin and the Looney Tunes mule. 
And The Breakdown (circa 1940-41), 
showing a sharecropper’s feet protrud- 
ing from beneath his stalled jalopy while 
a huge sun sinks and his wife scrapes to- 
gether a meal by the side of the road, has 
some of the deep, wry, emblematic pa- 
thos of Philip Guston’s late work. 

But not all Johnson’s work was on 
this distinguished level, and it declined 
badly as, around the end of World War 
Il, his life fell apart. First, to his un- 
assuageable grief, Krake died of cancer. 
Then he began to show the symptoms of 
tertiary syphilis. The last works that 
hold some spark of visual life are John- 
son’s religious subjects, such as the 
beautiful tempera drawing Ezekiel Saw 
the Wheel (circa 1942-43). After the war 
he began a series of paintings of Fight- 
ers for Freedom: political figures 
(Chiang Kai-shek, Churchill, Nehru and 
others) and icons of black history, such 
as Nat Turner hanged on a tree. They 
are mostly feeble, lacking the iconic 
power and brilliantly felt color of the 
earlier work. By 1946, for all intents, 
Johnson's life as an artist was over. He 





made a return trip to Denmark but sank 
into insanity in Copenhagen, where the 
police picked him up as a grimy street 
bum lugging burlap sacks of his own—to 
them, weird-looking—paintings. 

In 1947 Johnson had to be shipped 
back to America, where he was consigned 
to a grim state lunatic asylum at Islip, 
New York. He never emerged from it—or 
painted again. The last of his money paid 
for storage of the enormous, unsorted 
mass of Johnson's canvases, possessions 
and oddments. New York museums were 
not interested, but finally in 1966 the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
agreed to house his life’s work. Johnson 
was too far gone to register this; in 1970, 
still confined in Islip, he died. 

It is unlikely that this show will force 
a sudden rewriting of American art his- 
tory. No judgment by aesthetic, rather 
than racial, criteria can make him into a 
lost “great American painter,” though 
certainly he was a good one. The show, 
and in particular Powell's detailed cata- 
log—a benchmark in the study of black 
American art—do open a door for John- 
son's entry into that history, even 
though Powell's claim that Johnson was 
a kind of black Marsden Hartley, discov- 
ering full identification with his people 
through folk culture, passing from a 
“narrow and skewed" Eurocentric 
primitivism to a fully integrated “black, 
populist aesthetic,” seems overblown. 
What matters, however, is that he once 
was lost, and now is found. a 


CINEMA 


The Thrust of 
His Thought 


TITLE: A BRIEF HISTORY OF TIME 
DIRECTOR: ERROL MORRIS 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/ie real world and the 
theoretical universe of a physicist are 
explored with simplicity and elegance. 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


HE THEORY. WHEN MASSIVE 

stars exhaust their nuclear fuel, 

they collapse in on themselves, 

finally reaching a point of infi- 
nite density that physicists call a singu- 
larity. At that moment, time stops and 
the gravitational field is so strong that 
no light can escape from this mass. 
What we have all come to know as a 
black hole is created. 

THE THEORIST. Stephen 
Hawking is one of the physi- 
cists who made important 
contributions to this theory. 
In 1988 he published A Brief 
History of Time, a worldwide 
best seller that attempted to 
explain this idea in layman's 
language and show how it 
might describe both the ori- 
gins and the end of the uni- 
verse. His millions of readers 
may not have fully compre- 
hended his ideas, but all of us 
did come to understand 
Hawking as a brave and in- 
spiring figure. Stricken with 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 
(Lou Gehrig's disease), he is 
completely immobilized, 
uses a wheelchair and can 
speak only by punching let- 
ters and words into a voice- 
synthesizing computer. His achieve- 
ments in the face of this handicap have 
greatly enhanced his appeal and his ce- 
lebrity, even among those who haven't 
tried to read his book. 

THEORIZING THE THEORIST. Watching 
Errol Morris’ brilliant film, one begins to 
perceive a powerful analogy between 


Hawkings condition and the thrust of 


his thought. His disease seems to have 
affected him much as loss of energy af- 
fects a failing star. The bright and unfo- 
cused young man described in the film 
by witnesses to his early days has in ef- 
fect collapsed in upon himself, his spirit 
concentrating on the one small area of 
his body that continues to function per- 
fectly—his brain. His thought has 
achieved a remarkable density, and he 
has become a singularity almost as un- 
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imaginable as the astrophysical world 
he so easily imagines. 

Consider too his theory of how the 
universe, believed to be expanding from 
the Big Bang with which it all began, will 
eventually end. Hawking posits a rever- 
sal of this process, a “Big Crunch,” in 
which the universe contracts to a point 
where it will achieve the infinite density 
of a doomed star, in effect concluding as 
a gigantic black hole. This is a process 
that, in his own way, Hawking has been 
experiencing for decades. As his mother 
says in the film, you can hardly call him 
lucky to be afflicted as he is, but neither 
can you deny the possibility that he 
might not have achieved what he has if 
he had not been ill. 

THEORIZING THE MOVIE. Morris does 
not force any of these conclusions on the 
viewer. He believes that one of the great 
spectacles the movies have to offer is 
people sitting around and talking. The 
visual material he employs to illustrate 





INTELLECTUALLY UNFETTERED: Hawking is 
physically stilled, yet his mind skips the cosmos 


physical theory is deliberately user- 
friendly. It does not compete with his 
splendid talking heads. All of Hawking's 
friends, relatives and colleagues are lo- 
cated in rooms that look real but are in 
fact stage settings. There is practical 
reason for this: controlled lighting. But 
there is a metaphorical reason too. Each 
setting is a cosmos, familiar looking as 
the stars at night, but reimagined, just 
as mathematicians and astronomers 
reimagine the universe with their equa- 
tions. By forcing us to see the space 
around them, Morris also makes us 
imagine them moving freely through it. 
Hawking, though, is seen mainly in 
tight close-up, often reflected in the TV 
monitor essential to his.life and work. 
This, combined with the sound of Hawk- 
ing’s voice synthesizer, reinforces our 
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cessation pri 
“om ia 1 PROSTEP systems for longer than 3 months has not been 


aman 

Use of PROSTEP systems is contraindicated in patients with hyper- 
sensitivity or allergy to nicotine or to any of the components of the 
therapeutic system 


WARNINGS 

Nicotine from any source can be toxic and addictive. Smoking 
causes lung cancer, heart disease. emphysema. and may adversely 
affect the fetus and the pregnant woman. For any smoker, with or with- 
ut concomitant disease Or pregnancy, the risk of nicotine replace- 


Ing 
hazard of continued smoking while 
likelihood of achieving cessation of 
ment 


Pregnancy Waring: Tobacco smoke. which has been shown to be 
harmful to the fetus. contains nicotine, hydrogen cyanide. and carbon 
monoxide. Nicotine has deen shown in animal studies to cause fetal 
harm. It ss therefore presumed that PROSTEP treatment can cause 
fetal harm when administered to a pregnant woman. The effect of nico- 
tne hye Be Bae dL PROSTEP systems has not been examined in preg- 
nancy (see PRECAUTIONS). Therefore. pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to attempt cessation using educational and behavioral 
interventions before using pharmacological approaches. If PROSTEP 
therapy ts used duri at sey or if the patient becomes pregnant 
while using PROSTEP treatment, the patient should be apprised of the 
potential hazard to the = 

Note Concerning Children: The amounts of nicotine that are 
tolerated Dy adult smokers can produce symptoms of leoeoy che “ 
could prove fatal if PROSTEP systems are fstcogcialy gt bg 
dren or pets. Used 22 mg/day 5) ee re (8 
their initial drug content. T fe. patients should be cautioned to 
= both used and unused PROSTEP systems out of the reach of chil- 

ren and pets 


PRECAUTIONS 
The patient should be urged to 


ating PROSTEP therapy (see 0 in tull 
Prescribing Information) ee sep systems poppet that if they con- 
tinue to smoke while using PROS tape by Goo may experience 
pede serpolens Yd jan those experi- 
enced trom smoking alone. It there is a cli Significant increase in 
Cardiovascular or other effects attributable to nicotine. the PROSTEP 
ose should be reduced or PROSTEP treatment discontinued (see 
WARNINGS) by seman should “emda p a that concomitant medica- 


without nicotine replace- 


tions may need Ls, pene ). 
The use of PROS poy 3 months by patients who 
stop smoking should be discour because the chronic consump- 


tron of nicotine by any route can be harmtul and addicting 
: In a. 3-week open-label dermal irritation and sensi- 
tization study of PROSTEP systems. 16 of 205 patients (8%) exhibited 
Getinite erythema at 24 hours after system removal. of those 
patients exhibited contact allergy. In the first 4 weeks of the efficacy 
tnals, moderate erythema following system removal was seen in 22% 
of patients. some edema in 8%. and rep ryee due to skin reactions 
occurred in 7% of 459 patients using the 22 mg/day system. Patients 
who develop contact sensitization should be cautioned that a serious 
reaction could accur from exposure to other nicotine-containing prod- 
ucts or smoking 
Patients should be instructed to promptly discontinue the PROSTEP 
treatment and contact their physician if they experience severe or per- 
sistent locat skin reactions at the site of application (eg, severe ery- 
thema. pruritus, or edema) or a generalized skin reaction (eg, 
ph le rasa td or ——e rash) 
TEP systems are usually well tolerated by patients 
- mse ry: Dut may be writating for patients with some skin dis- 
orders (atopic or eczematous dermatitis) 
Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: The risks of nico- 
tine replacement in patients with certain cardiovascular and peripheral 
vascular diseases should be Li dag eh against ¢2 benelits of including 
nicotine replacement in a ‘ogram. Specifically. 
patients with coronary heart disease (histo pinsiory of myocardial infarction 
and/or angina pectoris). Serious cardiac arrhythmias. or vasospastic 
Giseases (Buerger’s disease, Prinzmetal s variant angina) should 
be carefully screened and evaluated before nicotine replacement is 
prescribed 
Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of PROSTEP treat- 
ment was reported occasionally. If serious cardiovascular symptoms 


PROSTEP,, (nicotine transdermal system) 


occur with PROSTEP treatment. it should be discontinued 
PROSTEP treatment should a be used in patents during 
the immediate postmyocardial infarction peniod, patients with serious 
arrhythmias, anc patients with ane or worsening angina pectoris 
Renal or Hepatic Insuff The pharmacokinetics of nicotine 
Or patients with renal or ——_ 
impairment. However, given that nicotine is ¢ 
and that Te as okid Conan © speden on Ot bard fw, 


severe 
expected to affect the clearance of nicotine or its metabolites from the 
in full Prescribing information). 
PROSTEP treatment should be used with caution 
in patients with hyperthyroidism, pheochromocytoma, or insulin- 
dependent diabetes since nicotine Causes the release of catechol- 


amines Fo ae ens adrenal medulla. 
healing in peptic ulcer disease, 


Nicotine 
therefore, PROSTEP treatment shou be used with caution in patients 
with active peptic ulcers and only when the benefits of including nico- 


feseteraiediypor tension cote monpeeed on errr ahsedheor 


pemorred fern my tension in patients with accelerated 
rao peony 


patient. It contains 


properly. Patients should be encouraged to ask 

and pharmacist 
Rn mat advised to keep both used and unused systems out 
of the reach of children and pets. 


Drug Interactions: 7 cessation, with or without nicotine 
replacement, may alter the pharmacokinetics of certain concomitant 


May a Decrease in 
Dose at of Smoking 
Acetaminophen, catfeine, 
imipramine, oxazepam, 
pentazocine. propranolol, 
theophylline 


Possible Mechanism 


Deinduction of hepatic enzymes 
on Smoking cessation 


Insulin 


protons moan beta ” 


ae an Increase in 


Increase of subcutaneous 

insulin absorption with smoking 

cessation 

Decrease in circulating 
= with smoking 


of Smoking —- Possible Mechanism 
ree ( Decrease in circulating 
thenyierh nine) catecholamines with smoking 
cessation 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Pheer — 
itsel! does not appear to be a carcinogen in laboratory animals 
ver, nicotine and its metabolites increased the incidence of rosin in 
the cheek pouches of hamsters and forestomach of F344 rats, respec- 
tively, when given in combination with tumor initiators. One study, 
which could not be replicated. suggested that cotinine, the primary 
metabolite of nicotine, may cause lymphoreticular sarcoma in the 
large intestine in rats 
Reithe f Nicotine Nor cotinine were mutagenic in the Ames Saimo- 
nella test. Nicotine induced repairable DNA damage in an Escherichia 
pect ee Nicotine was shown to be genotoxic in a test system 
Chinese hamster ova ao. In rats and rabbits. implantation 
delayed or inhibited by a reduction in ONA synthesis that 
Sppees tobe cavsed by nicotine tine. Studies have shown 
litter size in rats treated with nicotine dunng gestation 


PREGNANCY 

Pregnancy D (see WARNINGS section) The harmtul effects 

of cigarette smoking on maternal and fetal health are clearly estab- 
lished. These include low birth weight. an increased risk of spontane- 

ous abortion. and increased perinatal mortality. The specific effects of 

PROSTEP treatment on fetal Gevelopment are unknown. Therefore. 
pregnant smokers should be encouraged to attempt cessation using 

educational and behavioral interventions Defore using pharmacologi- 

cal approaches 

Spontaneous abortion during nicotine-replacement ou has 
been reported: as with smoking, nicotine as a contributing facto: 
not be excluded 

PROSTEP treatment should be used during pregnancy only if the 
likelihood of smoking cessation justifies the potential risk of use of 
nicotine It A the patient. who may continue to smoke 
Te ; Animal Studies. Nicotine was shown to produce skele- 
tal abno in the offspring of mice when grven doses toxic to the 
dams (25 IP or SC). 

Human Nicotine beige piece has not been studied in 
humans except as a component of cigarette smoke (each cigarette 
smoked delivers about 1 mg of nicotine). It has not been possible to 

conclude whether cigarette smoking 1s teratogenic to humans 
Other Effects: Anima/ Studies A nicotine bolus bs Sag 2 mora) to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys caused acidosis. ind hypoten- 
Sion (fetal and maternal concentrations were about 20 times those 
achieved after smoking one cigarette in 5 minutes). Fetal breathing 
Movements were reduced in the fetal lamb after intravenous injection 


a Gecrease in 


PROSTEP,,. (nicotine transdermal system) 


of 0.25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe (equivalent to smoking one cigarette 
every 20 Seconds for 5 minutes) rine blood flow was reduced 


about 30% after infusion of 0.1. in nicotine for 20 minutes to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys ( to smoking about six cigarettes 
every minute for 20 minutes) 

Human Expenence: saeenshinore pt Smoking during prevssecy is assoc 
ated with an increased ous abortion. low birth weight 
infants and perinatal mortality. Ni Sand caDOR monoxide are con- 
side lesley Borg of these outcomes. The effects of 
cigarette smoking on i have been stud- 
ied near term sere tneton ada era moaret 


PROSTEP 

Laer an Dele: Pst syste ae a mmended to be 
left on during labor and delivery, atlecs of ictbne onthe mother 
or the fetus during labor are unknown 

Use in Nursing Mothers: Caution should be exercised when PROSTEP 
therapy is administered to nursing women. The of PROSTEP 
treatment in ni infants has not been examined. passes 
freely into breast milk. the milk-to-plasma ratio averages 2.9. Nicotine 


is absorbed orally. papcechang age hk planar bord 
first-pass clearance. however. the efficiency of pay edad advan 
lowest at birth. The nicotine concentrations in milk can be 
be lower with PROSTEP treatment when used as directed 
Cigarette smoking, 
generally reduced with nicotine 
the infant to nicotine trom TEP systems should be 
aa is sets wih a sexasueoncrne on 
Continued smoking by the mother (passive smoke exposure and con- 
para dagen engages rh bce idem 
and from PROSTEP systems alone or in combination with continued 


Pediac Use: PROSTEP systems are not recommended for use in 
children because the safety and effectiveness of PROSTEP treatment 
inet ag wpa gener eee) pea eae me 
Geriatric Use: Thirty patients over the age of 60 participated in clinical 
trials of SNOSTEP therapy. PROSTEP a appeared to be as effec- 
tive in this age group as in younger smoker 
ADVERSE REACTIONS - 
Assessment of adverse events in the 903 patients who partici 
oc gprinenp pd wag trot pp the occurrence of Gi and 
CNS effects of nicotine withdrawal as well as nicotine excess. The 
actual incidences of both are confounded by concurrent smoking by 
many of the patients. In the trials, when reporting adverse events, the 
investigators did not attempt to identity the cause of the symptom 
pel ape foe warp pce 
ical nicotine is a mild short-| Bovephet age pruritus. of burn- 
hy application site. which was at least once in 54% of 
patents (Ne Asa) on PROSTEP treatment in the 6 10 8-week Cnical 
trials. Local erythema after system removal was noted at least once in 
22% of patients and local edema in 8%. Erythema generally resolved 
within 24 hours. Cutaneous hypersensitivity (contact sensitization) 
occurred in 3% of patients on PROSTEP treatment (see PRECAU- 
TIONS. Allergic Reactions). 
Probably Causally Related: The following adverse events were 
reported more frequently in PROSTEP treated patients than in placebo- 
piven oper gepe daaraple wee phen Aan The 
reports of awakening at night were collected as one of the expected 
withdrawal symptoms 


Digestive system-Addominal pain' 

Nervous system-Somnolence* 

Skin-Rash.’ sweating’ 

Frequencies for 22 system 
“Reported in 3% eo olpaonts 

‘Reported in 1% to 3% of patients 

Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patients 


Causal Relationship UNKNOWN: Adverse events Pacha in 
PROSTEP and placebo-treated patients at about the same frequency in 
clinical trials are listed below. The clinical significance of the associa- 
thon between PROSTEP treatment and these events is unknown, but 
are Leach as alerting information for the clinician. 
whole-Back pain,’ pain” 

Dignstve system— pes ree Oyspepsia. nausea’ 

Musculoskeletal s 

er ipa Y poaggerad We insomnia* 

jespiratory system— Pharyngitis,” sinu 

Urogenital system-Dysmenorrhea’ 

Frequencies for 22 system 

“Reported in 3%» 1 ol selon 

*Reported in 1% to 3% fo msg 

Unmarked if reported in eof patents 
DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE/TREATMENT OF OVERDOSE 

For information, please see full Prescribing information 
CAUTION: Federal law prohibits dispensing without prescription 
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sense of his isolation and immobility 
and the idea that we are in the presence 
of pure, disembodied thought, a little 
like that which George Bernard Shaw 
imagined as the end of evolution in his 
play Man and Superman. That the meta- 
phorical richness of this hypnotic movie 
has been accomplished by such simple 
means is a mark of its excellence. x 


BOOKS 
Murder Midst 
The Ferns 


TITLE: THE SECRET HISTORY 

AUTHOR: DONNA TARTT 

PUBLISHER: KNOPF; 524 PAGES; $23 
THE BOTTOM LINE: Jie novel that has 


everything: chills, thrills, campus 
scandals, literary jokes. 


By MARTHA DUFFY 





What are you doing up here? said 
Bunny, surprised, when he found the four 
of us waiting for him. 

Why, looking for new ferns, said 
Henry. 


HEN, WITH HENRY LEADING THE 

ambush, Bunny’s buddies push 

him down to his death in a ra- 

vine. A quick look round for 
dropped keys or glasses. “Everybody got 
everything?” 

This little shocker is just the begin- 
ning of a long, ambitious first novel by a 
young Mississippian. The publisher has 
ordered up a 75,000-copy first printing. 
Director Alan Pakula (Alute, All the 
President's Men) has bought it for the 
movies. What Donna Tartt has attempt- 
ed—and largely brought off—is a chal- 
lenging combination of a mystery (will 
they get caught or won't they?), an ex- 
ploration of evil, both banal and bizarre, 
and a generous slice of the world as seen 
by the author, a brainy graduate of Ben- 
nington who has mastered Greek and 
English literature and doesn’t care who 
knows it. It all adds up to confidence 
verging on bravura. 

The little band of murderous fern 
seekers are students at Hampden, a 
small, very liberal arts college in Ver- 
mont. Acute, cerebral and tasteful to a 
fault, the group have become acolytes of 
an eccentric Greek scholar who demands 
that what few pupils he takes study only 
his curriculum. There is Henry, rich, se- 
ductive, depraved; Francis, a homosex- 
ual with a very convenient house in the 
nearby hills; Athena-like Camilla and her 





twin Charles. Charles drinks too much, 
but then they all do, including Bunny, the 
feckless, unreliable odd man out. 

This cabal is crashed by the narra+ 
tor, Richard Papen, a penniless transfer 
student wha had taken some Greek. He 
is as close as the book comes to an objec- 
tive center, but the device gets shaky be- 
cause Richard is a facile, silly liar, boast- 
ing about an imaginary family oil well. 
He will do anything to be accepted by 
these sophisticates. Anything. 





TARTT: Mastered Greek and English 
literature and doesn't care who knows it 


What he gradually learns is that 
four of the five, excluding Bunny, have 
already killed, in the course of what 
they are pleased to call a Greek bac- 
chanal. A luckless farmer strayed into 
the path of their late-night revels, and, 
chitons aflap, fueled by booze and 
| drugs, they butchered him. For Charles 
| it was a doomed awakening of con- 
science. For Henry it was a revelation of 

| quite another sort. Before, he explains 
to the perpetually horrified Richard, he 
“lived too much in the mind.” After, 
“I know that I can do anything that I 
want.” 

Well, there is one necessity on Hen- 
ry’s agenda. Bunny—the unserious one, 
the blabbermouth, the buffoon—begins 
to suspect the quartet of the killing in 
the field. In general Tartt shows a supe- 
rior sense of pace, playing off her red 
herrings and foreshadowings like an 
old hand at the suspense game. The 
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book’s only lag occurs in her needlessly 
elaborate effort to turn Bunny from a 
likable pest into someone obnoxious 
enough for Richard to want to kill (for 
the others, fear of detection is enough). 
The cause of Bunny's mounting hyste- 
ria, of course, is simple: he is going 
from suspicion to terror. 

The Secret History offers the zest of 
the author's energy and the pleasure of 
seeing a young mind tackle classic 
forms. Is Vermont, or a microcollege, a 
stand-in for the author's native South? 
No, the shaggy, druggy ways of small 
schools around the country are sharply, 
and often humorously, captured here. 
But in its large-scale concept and its 
shell-game view of plotting, The Secret 
History distinctly evokes the Southern 
tradition. = 


Collision of 
Cultures 


TITLE: FATHERS AND CROWS 
AUTHOR: WILLIAM T. VOLLMANN 
PUBLISHER: VIKING; 990 PAGES; $30 


THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/ie second bleak 
volume ina relentlessly pessimistic novel 
cycle about the coming of white men to 
North America. 


By JOHN SKOW 





T THE AGE OF 32, NOVELIST WIL- 

liam Vollmann displays the ex- 

asperating immaturities of a 

precocious teenager. He is a self- 
mythologizer who refers to himself with 
heavy irony as “William the Blind.” He is 
utterly and humorlessly self-absorbed 
and believes his own sensibility to be 
unique. He rolls out for display every nut 
and grain that he has squirreled. 

Given this, and a good deal more that 
is off-putting, Viking deserves much 
credit for taking on the titanic seven- 
novel cycle that Vollmann calls Seven 
Dreams: A Book of North American Land- 
scapes. The theme is mighty—the re- 
peated collisions between European and 
Native American cultures—and perhaps 
no one with a realistic view of what is 
possible would have attempted it. But 
Vollmann’s long and relentless chroni- 
cle is worth the patience it requires. 

The cycle’s first volume was The /ce- 
Shirt, a brooding narration of the settling 
of Greenland and Vinland. Fathers and 
Crows has six glossaries, endless foot- 
notes, maps and epigraphs, a 47-page bi- 
ography of St. Ignatius Loyola and nearly 
1,000 pages. It relates Jesuit efforts to 
convert Huron and Iroquois Indians in 
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You Need 
Tree City USA 


ee: trees add the soft touch of 
nature to our busy lives. They 
cool our cities, fight pollution, 
conserve energy, give wildlife a 
home, and make our neighborhoods 
more liveable 

The trees on city property, along 
streets and in parks, are an essential 
part of the urban forest. To keep 
these trees healthy and abundant, your 
town needs an organized program 
for their care...an annual action plan 
to plant and prune the city’s trees, 
and to maintain their health. 

You can make a difference — by 
planting and caring for trees in your 
yard and in your neighborhood, 
and by encouraging your city govern- 
ment’s community forestry program. 

Support Tree City USA where you 
live. For your free booklet, write: 
Tree City USA, The National Arbor 
Day Foundation, Nebraska City, 

NE 68410. 
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WILLIAM THE BLIND: A self-absorbed 
pedant with a mighty theme 


the early 17th century, but the author 
prepares his narration so thoroughly 
that major characters are not introduced 
before the book's tardy midpoint. 

This gloomy and roughly powerful 
novel is not a politically correct sermon 
on cultural diversity. There are no he- 
roes of tolerance here, native or other- 
wise, although Vollmann grudgingly ad- 
mires Samuel de Champlain, the stodgy 
soldier who founded Quebec. French lay 
explorers craved beaver pelts. The 
priestly black gowns wore hair shirts 
and spiked girdles in self-mortification, 
and lusted to harvest souls. They strove 
to break down native sexual and reli- 
gious customs, but, as Vollmann tells it, 
were more tolerant of the Indians’ pro- 
longed and joyous ritual torture of cap- 
tured enemies. Tribes sold their souls 
(literally) as dearly as possible, in return 
for iron hatchets, copper cook pots, mea- 
sles and smallpox, a few guns and, rath- 
er late in the game, brandy. When they 
could, they caught the Jesuits and tor- 
tured them, thus increasing the clerics’ 
chances of canonization. (Pére Jean de 
Brébeuf, one of the murdered Jesuits, 
was made a saint in 1930). 

The black gowns returned the favor. 
Catherine Tekakwitha, a 24-year-old 
Iroquois virgin who died of self-mortifi- 
cation in 1680, having been convinced 
that her animal nature was sinful and 
must be scourged, was declared blessed 
by Pope John Paul II three centuries lat- 
er. So ends a chronicle in which fanati- 
cism_and torture become indistinguish- 
able. And in which the most fully 
rounded character is that of the ob- 
sessed and eccentric author, interrupt- 
ing himself constantly with marginal 
ironies and references to his own 20th 
century travels, looking on in fascina- 
tion and disgust, and wishing all dogma- 
tists, as he says in his dedication, “a 
warm stay in Hell.” zs 




















Berlin’s Salute 
To America 


AS AMERICANS AGAIN FRET WHETHER 
the U.S. can survive changes brought by 
immigration, it is heartening to revisit 
the songs of Irving Berlin, a Russian Jew- 
ish immigrant whose words and music, 
from God Bless America to White Christ- 
mas to There’s No Business Like Show 
Business, prove how readily and deeply 
he resonated with the spirit of his new 
nation. His work is gloriously celebrated 
in SAY IT WITH MUSIC at New York City’s 
ritziest nightclub, Rainbow & Stars, on 
the 65th story of NBC's building in 
Rockefeller Center. A cast of seven led by 
Kaye Ballard performs 47 songs in just 
60 minutes, yet gets the flavor of each. A 
highlight: Manhattan Madness, a 1932 
musing on urban glitter and horror that 
could have been written last week. 


Love at the Opera 
SHE DRESSES IN MADONNA-STYLE BRAS, 
strips on stage and sings about justify- 
ing her love, but this songbird'’s debut 
album will never make mrv. Lesley Gar- 
rett, the English National Opera's untra- 
ditional lead soprano, presents a sump- 
tuous assortment of operatic arias on 
DIVA! A SOPRANO AT THE MOVIES. Her 
finely colored voice with its firm vibrato 
is not élitist, and she sings this collec- 
tion of songs that have made their way 
into films with a passion and abandon 
that would make Madonna envious. Gar- 
rett’s plaintive Voi che sapete, from The 
Marriage of Figaro, and her flirtatious 
plotting in Quando men vo, from La Bo- 
héme, are the answer for those looking 
for substance in their tunes. 


Twist and Shout 


IN THE EARLY ‘60s, BETWEEN ELVIS AND 
the Beatles, two corporate names ruled 
rock 'n’ roll: Spector and Scepter. Phil 
Spector's over-the-Top-40 sound has of- 
ten been memorialized; now THE SCEP- 
TER RECORDS STORY is related in a 65- 
song set on three CDs. Owned by 
Florence Greenberg, a New Jersey mom, 
the diskery made its rep with girl 





CABARET: Ballard with Jason 
Graae, left, ina glorious revue 


< 
> 


MUSIC: Garrett revealing the hip, 
sexy side of the classics 


a 


Fae SY 


POP MUSIC: Scepter made the 
Shirelles the princesses of pop 


CINEMA: Delany troubles a drug 
dealer's light sleep 


BOOKS: Hustvedt’s world captures 
the dark side of everyday life 
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groups (the Shirelles) and treble rous- 
ers (the Isley Brothers, the Kingsmen). 
It then officiated at the marriage of gos- 
pel and pop, with Dionne Warwick sell- 
ing peerless Burt Bacharach ballads. 
The set includes many savory hits and 
some obscure gems: Bacharach’s prime 
plaint / Just Don't Know What to Do with 
Myself and a King Curtis tune called Po- 
tatoe Chips (Dan Quayle take note). 


CS 

Big Town, 

Big Think 

MAKING HIS ROUNDS ON NEW YORK CITY'S 
night streets, a drug dealer named John 
LeTour (Willem Dafoe) feels doom gath- 
ering around him. The cops are taking an 
interest in him, one of his best clients is 
self-destructing, his boss (Susan Saran- 
don) is threatening to leave the trade, and 
an ex-lover (Dana Delany) will have noth- 
ing to do with him. In LIGHT SLEEPER, 
bad things happen to not-so-good people. 
Writer-director Paul Schrader (American 
Gigolo, Patty Hearst) likes to work the 
margins of American life, and he does so 
with a certain style. Also with literary pre- 
tentiousness and moral portentousness. 
But the point here is obscure. One keeps 
hoping he will relax into genre filmmak- 
ing, where a crime is just a crime, not an 
occasion for woozy philosophizing. 


oe: 
Iris in Wonderland 
SIRI HUSTVEDT IS AN IMPRESSIVE NEW 
talent. THE BLINDFOLD (Poseidon; $20), 
her series of tales about an alienated 
young woman in New York, draws the 
reader compellingly into the odd con- 
sciousness of the narrator and hero- 
ine, Iris. Hustvedt’s characters are 
hypnotized by their own dangerous, 
barely understood impulses. A writer 
hires Iris to describe the possessions 
of a girl he thinks he may have mur- 
dered. In a later story, Iris dons men’s 
clothing and spends months prowling 
downtown Manhattan at night, as 
though drawn onward by the Imp of 
the Perverse. Relationships, like ev- 
erything else in Hustvedt’s world, are 
lively, unpredictable, full of mysteri- 
ous emotion: the dark side of everyday 
life. 
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NORTHWEST JUST 





LANDED IN FIRST PLACE. 


We call it the Triple Crown. The very best on-time performance. 
The best record in luggage handling. The fewest customer 
complaints* And the winner is Northwest Airlines. 








So, next trip, fly the airline that gets you there on time, with 





your bags and without the hassles. 





Don’t you deserve the best? The 47,000 people of 
Northwest think so. Call your travel agent or call Northwest 
today at 1-800-225-2525. 


*Based on D.O.T Air Travel Consumer Report for the 7 largest domestic airlines for the 
month of May, 1992 
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Fergie Fiasco 

CONTINUING TO VIE FOR POSI- 
tion as World's Most Dysfunc- 
tional Royal Family, the crowned 


Brits are battling another bout of 


tumultuous high drama. Photos 
just printed in several European 
tabloids reveal the matronly 
DUCHESS OF YORK amorously ca- 
vorting with balding Texas mil- 
lionaire John Bryan. A few of the 
scandalous snaps, taken near 
St.-Tropez, feature the Ruben- 
esque redhead minus bikini top. 
Another depicts Fergie and Bry- 
an smooching in the presence of 
her daughter Princess Eugenie, 
2. Predictably, the scandal man- 
agers at Buckingham Palace is- 
sued a statement disapproving of 
the publication of the photos. 


A Heroic Hanks 


FOR THE MOST PART, THE SMAT- 
tering of feature films that have 
tackled the subject of aips have 
lived all too quietly in small 
urban art houses. But that may 
, Soon change. 
5 The upcoming 
2 People Like Us 
brings the con- 
troversial cine- 
ma subject in- 
to the main- 
stream with 
an endearing- 
ly mainstream 
leading man. 
TOM HANKS 
will be fea- 
tured in the Jonathan Demme 
film portraying an attorney in- 
fected with Hiv. Hanks takes his 
high-powered firm to court 
when he realizes he’s been fired 
because of his illness. 
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Beyond the Blues and Boas 


JANIS JOPLIN BECAME A LEGENDARY POP DIVA WITH- 


out ever going image shopping. Her impassioned de- 
fiance possessed a raw sincerity. But equally genuine 
was the tough-talking singer’s penchant for self- 
destruction, a trait that has always made it impossi- 
ble to think of JANIS JOPLIN apart from a hazy world 
of pills and Southern Comfort. Now a biography by 
her younger sister Laura Joplin provides a kinder, 
gentler perspective on the electrifying crooner. In- 
cluded are touching letters Janis wrote to her family 
during the 1960s. In them she talks about her dog, 
asks for a Betty Crocker cookbook and lovingly de- 
tails her life in the California music scene (“Guess 
who was in town last week—Paul McCartney!!! And 
he came to see us!!! Sigh!”’), Laura Joplin unearthed 
the letters in 1988. “It was a very powerful experi- 


ence,” she said. “Kind of like meeting Janis again.” 
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So Long, 
Peacock 


WHEN ARTHUR KENT COVERED THE 
Gulf War with his steely good 
looks and missile-dodging brava- 
do, no one seemed to mind that 
world events had necessitated 
the pre-emption of Cheers. Wom- 
en swooned, fan clubs sprang up 
and for a while it seemed as 
though Kent's biggest problem in 
life would amount to fighting his 
image as the Luke Perry of com- 
bat zones. But these days the 
newsman’s troubles have grown 
more complicated. Contractual 
disputes with nec led Kent to re- 
fuse an assignment in Zagreb; 
the network retaliated with a sus- 





pension, and the cool Scud Stud 
shot back. Last week the well- 
coiffed correspondent stood out- 
side nsc’s Manhattan headquar- 
ters doling out an angry missive 
to colleagues. In it he claimed 
that nec had wrongfully branded 
him a coward for turning down 
work in Croatia. “I've been dis- 
graced,” said the celebrity jour- 
nalist, who was finally fired when 
continuing negotiations with the 
network broke down. nec had 
pleaded not guilty in the war of 
words, arguing that it has never 
questioned Kent's courage. What 
the network apparently does 
question is the strident news- 
man’s capacity for restraint. nec 
ordered the 7onight show to can- 
cel a booking with Kent. 
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We Can All Share 


American Culture 
66 


HAT THEN IS THE AMERICAN, THIS NEW MAN?” 
asked French immigrant Hector St. John de 
Crévecoeur in 1782. Two hundred ten years lat- 
er, many Americans answer, “No one.” America 
has always treated its ethnic and racial minorities abominably. 
The only consolation they have for being shut out of the main- 
stream is that they should never have wanted to join it in the first 
place. Happily—what with multicultural education and bilin- 
gualism—the very concept of a mainstream is being junked. 

The facts that get pitched around in the multicultural de- 
bate are all familiar. Immigration has reached levels higher 
than at any other time since the turn of the century. Majorities 
or near majorities of students in some big-city school systems 
speak English as a second language, if they speak it at all. An 
urban underclass seems cut off from any culture, much less 
mainstream American culture. What is new, however, is not 
the facts but our attitudes toward them. Once upon a time, 
Americans knew what to do with people who seemed differ- 
ent: obliterate the differences. 'Today increasing numbers of 
nominal Americans refuse to see America as anything more 
than a collection of zip codes. Their ideal is Yugoslavia, with- 
out machine guns. Multiculturalism, in the words of historian 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr., “belittles unwm and glorifies pluribus.” 

The stakes are high, and so is the decibel level. Why then 
is only one side of the argument being presented effectively? 
Schlesinger’s alternative to multiculturalism is “an open 
society founded on tolerance of differences.” That sounds 
pretty pluribus, professor. If the toleration of differences is 
the be-all and end-all of America, then why not tolerate 
multiculturalism? 

A less mealymouthed defense of the American character 


would begin by acknowledging its historical roots in the be- | 


havior of the Anglo settlers of 200 and 300 years ago—what are 
known today as Wasps. The Ur-Wasps brought with them a 
load of cultural baggage, which they unpacked when they ar- 
rived. Their load included a politics of natural right, derived 


from English Whigs; Protestant churches, mostly Bible read- 
ing and “low” in ritual and theology; and a near religious be- 
lief in the virtues of working hard and getting rich. These 
traits reinforced one another: pulpits proliferated under non- 
authoritarian government, and the work ethic flourished un- 
der the stimulus of earnest preachment. 

The ways of the Wasp linger today, despite condoms and 
Madonna. America attracts hard workers from abroad and 
breeds them at home, whatever Japanese politicians may 
think. Thomas Jefferson could still vaguely recognize our 
politics (Aaron Burr would certainly recognize our dirty 
politics). Survey after survey finds that Americans are the 
most religious people in the industrialized world, and the 
seriousness with which we take our sex scandals amazes 
cynical Europeans. 

Throughout American history, newcomers assimilated to 
this model, despite the doubts and hostility of their hosts. At 
the turn of the century, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge was wor- 
ried that East European immigrants labored under a “Byzan- 
tine” inheritance that would make them inimical to republi- 
can rule, Sixty years earlier, Protestant mobs burned Irish 
Catholic churches. The Senator and the rioters were both mis- 
taken in their fears. Even blacks, the oldest and most abused 
American minority group, bear the marks of Americaniza- 
tion. Martin Luther King Jr. may have written about the influ- 
ence on him of the teachings of Gandhi, but when he spoke, 
the texts he cited were the King James Bible, the Declaration 
of Independence and My Country, ‘Tis of Thee. Minorities as- 
similated, because assimilation allowed them to get ahead 
here, and because here seemed better than any available alter- 
native—especially their homelands. 

One of the stumbling blocks to acknowledging and pro- 
claiming such once obvious truths may be the figure of George 
Bush, who is the most visible Wasp in America right now. But 
Bush is more post-Wasp than genuine article. Thomas Jeffer- 
son didn’t think in clichés and speak in mush. There is also a 
lot worse in Wasp history than George Bush’s inarticulate- 
ness, with slavery standing at the top of the list. The best de- 
fense of Waspdom is that it always included people who saw 
that slavery was wrong, and when it came toa fight, they won 
the war and (thanks to Lincoln) the argument. The way of the 
Wasp contained the correctives for its vices. It is the matrix of 
most of the good that America has done as well as the good 
that needs to be done. 

This is not an argument in favor of DWEMs (dead white 
European males)—at least, not in favor of those recently 
dead. As an intellectual and social system, America is clearly 
superior to Europe, which for the past 200 years has been an 
assembly line for destructive ideas, and for destruction. We 
don’t have to take second place to the continent of Robes- 
pierre and Enver Hoxha. 

Americans should take pride, not in empty formulas of 
tolerance and diversity, but in the historic content of their 
culture, in forms as homely as Benjamin Franklin's how-to- 
get-rich maxims, or as sublime as Lincoln's second Inaugural 
Address. There is no need to say to those who demur, “Love 
it or leave it.” They have already left, for internal exile, If 
there are Americans who feel as alienated as the Amish, let 
them live like the Amish—without harassment, but without 
| subsidized proselytizing for their rejectionist world views. 
| America has business—noble business—to attend to. B 
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What beer drinkers drink. 








when they re not drinking beer: 


O'Doul’s. The Non-Alcoholic Brew With Only 70 Calories, 


= | 
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The Buick Regal Gran Sport. 
A car as rewarding on pavement 
as it is on paper. 


Buick Regal Gran Sport Lexus ES 300 
Engine 3.8-litre V6 3.0-litre V6 





Transmission 4-speed automatic (std) 4-speed automatic (std) 
Touring Suspension 4-wheel independent 4-wheel independent 


Brakes Anti-lock disc Anti-lock disc 


Wheels 16” aluminum alloy 15” aluminum alloy 


EPA Est. MPG 18 city/28 hwy 17 city/23 hwy 





M.S.R.P.* $21,240 $26,150 


* Manufacturer's suggested retail price including dealer prep. Destination charge, tax, license and options additional. Levels of equipment vary 
1992 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Regal is a registered trademark of GM Corp, Buckie up, Amencal 


To see the engineering advantages of Obviously, when it comes to giving you 
a Regal Gran Sport, take it for a test 7 value, Regal Gran Sport is a very good 
drive. To see its financial advantage, sport. For more information on Regal, 
just compare Regal to the competition. ™ please call 1-800-423-6787. 


BUICK 


The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 








